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'In cases where any question arises as be- 
tween a local claimant of some disputaMe right 
on the one hand, and the interest of the public 
or the rights of the Conserrators on the other, 
the Conserrators endearour to ar^d the con. 
test, and thereby encourage the bdief that the 
public right wiU not be defended.'— Je^j^c^r/ qf 
Select Committee <if the House qf Commoru oh 
Thames Preservationt x88s 
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TO ENJOY BUT CARELESS 
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PREFATORY 

I AM not writing as a lawyer to lawyers, but as 
a devout lover of the Thames, for the merry 
crowd of rowing men, anglers, house-boat and 
launch people, old men, maidens, youths, 'Arries 
and 'Arriets, who take their pleasure on the river. 
I must ask to be forgiven all sins of omission, 
the subject dealt with being a vast one, which has 
required patient inquiry into a number of in- 
digestible publications. To the results of those 
researches are added facts gathered during an 
intimate acquaintance with the river, its frequen- 
ters, and governing body from boyhood. I can 
compare the Thames as it was twenty or more 
years ago with its present condition, and being 
thus in a measure able to foresee the lamentable 
changes which are almost certain to take place in 
years to come (unless Thames Preservation be- 
comes a reality and not a sham), feel compelled to 
sound this note of warning. 
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I trust this book will not be regarded as an 
attack on either the Conservancy or the Thames 
riparian owners, but where the one has neglected 
its duties, or the others have exceeded, or at- 
tempted to exceed, their legal rights, I have not 
hesitated to condemn. My only desire is that the 
facts disclosed will startle the public out of its 
apathy, and bring about that legislation which is 
so urgently needed. 

Let me assure you, my dear young friend 
in elegant though highly coloured blazer and 
spotless trousers, that there are greater wrongs 
connected with Thames life than to be kept wait- 
ing at a lock or to have your very nice bamboo 
punt-pole stolen. Will you oblige me by discuss- 
ing these pages and a claret-cup some hot after- 
noon under the withy boughs ) If after glancing 
over a chapter or two, feelings of indignation and 
sorrow do not well up in your manly bosom, go, 
my young friend, and row for evermore on the 
Serpentine, or take your punt to the Highgate 
ponds ! 

Some months after writing this last note of 
admiration, the Conservators obtained an Act 
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PEEFATORY xi 

nominally intended to deal with the whole ques- 
tion of Thames (royemment and Preservation. 
After many thousand pounds of public money 
had been squandered, the majority of the few 
good features in that measure were struck out in 
Committee with hardly a protest on the part of 
the Conservancy. By this Act of their own 
draftings the Conservators actually rid themselves 
of the important powers they and the old Com- 
missioners had enjoyed for just a century, of 
compulsorily purchasing land for towing-paths and 
ways to the river. The result was in the main 
a Consolidation Act which, beyond slightly in- 
creasing the representation of London on the 
Board and rendering the law against pollution of 
the Thames more rigorous, touched few or none 
of the crying evils referred to in this book, the 
need for which therefore still exists. 

In preparing this second and revised edition, I 
have added *Part II.,' consisting of five chapters 
of information most useful to those who visit the 
river, to whom I particularly commend the ten 
days' itinerary therein suggested. All the prin- 
cipal laws and regulations relating to the Thames 
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are also set out in condensed form, and there are 
hints on watermanship, fishing, etc. 

In conclusion, may I express a hope that some 
who, like myself, are enthusiasts on this subject, 
will form a powerful society, with headquarters 
in London, having for its object the presenration 
of the Thames as a place of public recreation, and, 
as a necessary corollary, the popularising of the 
Conservancy Board. 

While this Second Edition is in the press, a 
new body, which may do good work for the 
Thames, has come into existence. It is called 
the 'Berks, South Oxon, and North Hants 
Society for the Preservation of Public Bights of 
Way and Open Spaces,* and its first work is an 
endeavour to prevent Shooters' Hill, Pangbourne, 
long a delightful place of public resort^ being 
absorbed by the railway company and the 
builder. Beading is the headquarters of the 
Society, and Mr. P. Turner, its Hon. Sec. 

0. H.a 

Elmlba, South Stokb, 
Oxon, May 1895. 
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THAMES EIGHTS AND THAMES 
WRONGS 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

About ten years ago the Legislature awoke 
to the fact that the Thames — a precious jewel of 
the first water, sparkling in a setting of ever 
verdant meadows and wild-flowers — was of all 
pleasure resorts in the south of England the 
most valuable and healthful. A Committee sat, 
inquired, absorbed a mass of disgracefully exag- 
gerated statements made concerning the be- 
haviour of the people on the river, and issued a 
report strong as milk and water. Then followed 
an Act affirming the ancient right of Englishmen 
to use the river from bank to bank as a highway, 
but, contrary to the Common Law of the Eealm,^ 
a clause was inserted practically legalising ob- 

^ Prescription does not run against the Crown. Once 
a highway, always a highway. 
A 
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2 THAMES RIGHTS AND WEONGS 

structions to the nayigatio;i as had been main 
tained for twenty years previous to the passing 
of the Act.i In various other ways restrictions 
were placed on the public, who were then con- 
tributing in tolls, fees, and payments for Thames 
water the very considerable sum of £16,000 a 
year. The income of the Conservators from this 
source is now over £25,000, and is increasing. 

This sole piece of modem legislation designed 
or supposed to be designed to benefit the river, 
is humorously entitled the 'Thames Preserva- 
tion Act.' Has the river been one whit the 
better preserved for it 1 

It is a sorry tale, this one — of misgovemmenti 
selfishness, narrow-mindedness; of the yielding 
up of public rights by those who should be their 
champions, and of the dangers which beset our 
beautiful river. To the many these disclosures 
will come as a revelation. May there be such a 
spirit of indignation aroused that before it is too 
late the old bad state of things will be swept 
away, and our noble highway and fair playground 
preserved to us ! I intend to point out many evils 
which exist, hoping to be able to suggest practical 
remedies and to indicate the absolute necessities 
of all classes in respect of a river, the import- 
ance of which to those who dwell in London, and 
in the smaller river-side towns and villages, cannot 

^ The Gonservators actually obtained the re-enactment 
of this most unjust and improper clause in their Act of 
1894. 
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be over-estimated. These millions of people have 
the strongest possible claim to be considered, for 
it is their money which the Conservators spend 
in improving or disfiguring — as the case may be 
— the river. 

It appears to be the proper thing, when writing 
at all exhaustively on the river or kindred sub- 
jects, to commence with some references to the 
Romans, which ar^ usually skipped by the intelli- 
gent reader. I therefore hesitate to follow the 
ancient precedent, but will just venture the 
remark that about the time of the Roman con- 
quest the Thames was the most important high- 
way in the kingdom. Civilisation commenced 
near its mouth, and gradually worked its way 
upwards towards its source. Rivers were made 
before roads, and as a consequence boats were 
made before carriages, and long before the first 
wheel on Roman chariot was introduced into 
England, our woad-decorated ancestors were 
paddling their canoes on our greatest river. 
Julius Cflesar and his followers were quick to 
perceive the value of the splendid natural high- 
way, and built many towns on its banks. The 
Romans went; other conquerors came in their 
stead to find the Thames still peacefully rolling 
seawards, and as fine a means of communication 
between the counties of Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and 
the city of London as it had ever been. 
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4 THAMES RIGHTS AND WRONGS 

Even in the earliest times a class of rapadotis 
persons existed who continually interfered with 
the navigation by placing fish-traps in the navig- 
able channel, weirs to dam back the water for the 
purpose of working mills, and, judging from some 
of the old Statutes, it would even seem as if certain 
unscrupulous individuals threw obstructions across 
the river, with the sole object of taking money 
for assisting navigators to surmount them. It is 
evident, looking at the old Statutes, that the 
Thames was thought a great deal more of by 
the Legislature of those early times than it is 
now. Act after Act was passed, declaring in the 
strongest terms that it was a great national high- 
way, and that all those obstructions originating 
in the greed of man were to be cleared away. 
The almost invariable tendency of modem legis- 
lation, on the other hand, has been to place re- 
strictions on the free use of the river and its 
tow-paths. 

Now I do not wish to write anything which 
the most frivolous person would be disposed to 
skip, and know that a quotation from an ancient 
Statute written in dog-Latin is not light reading. 
There are even persons who do not keenly enjoy 
studjring an Act of Parliament drafted during 
the present reign. I propose therefore, with the 
purpose of showing how very great the rights of 
the people are in our premier river, to insidiously 
give little occasional bits of legal information. 
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disguising them in informal or illegal language. 
If, after reading a few pages, you should find that 
you have unwittingly absorbed into your system 
the essence of an Act of Parliament or two, I beg 
you to pardon me for having thus treated you 
unkindly, and to believe that I mean well. 

King Richard I. made a present of the river 
below Staines to the Corporation of the City of 
London, informing that most ancient and honour- 
able body that he did so * for the health of his 
own soul, and for the soul's health of King Henry 
his father, and for all his ancestors' souls, and for 
the common weal of the City of London, and of 
all his realm ;' and on this account he most stead- 
fastly commanded that all weirs in the Thames 
should be moved wheresoever they should be 
within the Thames, and that no weirs were to 
be put anywhere within the Thames. A some- 
what complicated way of expressing it, but one 
thing was quite clear : he would have no weirs or 
obstructions to the navigation at any price. And 
by the charter of Edward ill., and also that great 
charter which the rebellious barons forced King 
John to sign, somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Bunnymede Island, all weirs were thencefor- 
ward to be utterly put down in the Thames and 
Medway, except only by the sea-coasts. 

When Edward ill. had been on his throne 
twenty-five years, a very comprehensive law was 
made ordering all sheriffs to utterly pull down 
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the gorces, mills, weirs, stanks, stakes, and kiddles 
so far as they ' annoyed ' the common passage of 
boats and ships in the great rivers of England 
In the last days of the fourteenth century King 
Henry rv. confirmed the previous Statute, and 
again ordered the weirs to be pulled down or 
amended where they had been too much enlarged. 
Four years later, he passed another Act relating 
to the navigation, which also protected the fry of 
fish — ^Thames pearls which the river-side rufl&ans 
of the period were in the habit of casting before 
their swine. Bluff King Hal attempted to pre- 
vent persons polluting the lower parts of the 
river by throwing in rubbish or interfering with 
its banks. 

In fact, from the earliest times, as I have said, 
a number of Acts were passed protecting those 
who used the river from interference by those 
owning land on its banks. 

As early as the time of Edward I. the Thames 
was navigable right away from London to some 
distance above Oxford, but as the art of barge- 
making progressed, the size of the craft used 
on the river increased, and in the seventeenth 
century complaints were made of shallows in 
the river between Oxford and Burcot, a hamlet 
lying near to Dorchester and the junction of the 
Thame and the Isis. James I., or his Parliament, 
did something towards making the river free and 
navigable for the larger class of barges and boats 
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up nearly to Oxford ; and James IL ga/oe a stoM- 
able right to the me of the tow-paths loithout payment 
for purposes of ruwigation between Bwcot arid Oxford. 
The preambles of all those old Acts are not hard 
reading, and they are of great interest, as con- 
taining declarations as to the rights of the public 
over the river. One describes the river as being 
free and navigable and passable for boats up 
nearly to Oxford ; another speaks of the Thames 
as being navigable for many miles beyond the 
city of Oxford ; another refers to the illegal exac- 
tions of persons owning weirs and working the 
winches by which barges were hauled over them ; 
another points out that several persons have de- 
manded large sums of money for the use of the 
towing-path, which path used to be free for men to 
taw ; and in fact in the making of laws there was 
no end. Whether they were enforced or not is 
another question. 

With improved roads, and particularly with 
the advent of railways, the importance of the 
Thames as a highway for commercial purposes 
ceased, and there came upon it a period of de- 
pression. I speak of a time when the river was 
not used to any extent as a place of recreation, 
except the reaches immediately adjoining the 
larger towns, and when the barge traffic had 
seriously decreased. Then it was, I think, that 
the successors of those ancient ruffians who put 
weirs, stanks, stakes, kiddles, and other abomina- 
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tions across or into the river for their own selfish 
ends, began to encroach here, take in a bit there, 
put chains across backwaters, build houses on the 
towing-paths, raise the weirs for the purpose of 
getting more water for their mills, and generally 
act in a very illegal and improper manner. 

The Thames for a while was almost forgotten, 
when one day some modem Columbus or Captain 
Cook rediscovered it, and in a very short time 
the railways began to bring thousands of people 
from London to the banks of a river which was 
found to be the fairest and loveliest spot open to 
the public within an hour or two's journey of 
London. 

Complaints soon came to be made of obstruc- 
tions in backwaters, of the state of the towing- 
path, of interference with the right of fishing 
which many members of the public believed they 
possessed, and in 1885 the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons referred to in the opening 
lines of this chapter inquired into the subject of 
Thames preservation. The Committee asked and 
was answered 5038 questions, and a simply in- 
valuable mass of evidence concerning the river 
was collected and published in the form of a Blue, 
book weighing over two and three-quarters 
pounds. 

The Committee reported that the public had a 
right to move in boats over any and every part 
of the river through which Thames water flows, 
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as an ancient and free highway, wherever they 
were not of necessity and for the time excluded 
by the requirements of the navigation, and that 
mill-owners and others had no right to exclude 
vessels from the Thames or any of its waters. 
The Committee urged the importance of establish- 
ing a free towing-path to be used as a foot^h 
throughout the navigated length of the Thames, 
and commented on the importance of public 
landing-places and camping-grounds. It further 
reported that where questions arose in which private 
persons claimed to exercise rights adverse to the public^ 
the Conservators had endeavoured to avoid taking legal 
proceedings^ and had thus encouraged the belief that 
thepMic right would not be defended* 

The Conservators, I may say here, did not 
shine very brightly before the Select Committee. 
They seemed utterly incapable of grasping the 
tskct that the use of the river as a place of recrea- 
tion had become of infinitely greater importance 
than the navigation by barges. They asked for 
no further powers in the interests of the public ; 
in factj Sir Frederick Nicolson, the deputy-chair^ 
man, objected to further powers being given them 
unless their income was increased, quite ignoring 
the fact that it was increasing every year by 
leaps and bounds. 

Sir Gilbert Clajrton East, Bart., made later on 
a Conservator, was examined at considerable 
length by the Committee, and was very happily 
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termed by the chairman * the very stem champion 
of riparian ownership.' He urged that there was 
no such thing as a public landing-place through- 
out the whole of the Upper Thames, that the 
towing-paths were private property, and that all 
the backwaters were private. With these matters 
I will deal in detail in future chapters, but deem 
it desirable to point out the somewhat startling 
fact that a man holding these views — shared in 
more or less, I fear, by other Conservators — should 
have had a place on a Board whose first duty is, 
to quote words uttered recently by one of Her 
Majesty's Judges in the High Court of Justice, 
to protect the rights of the public. 

If you have patience to go with me still further 
into this important subject of the rights and 
wrongs of the dear old river, you will find, as we 
proceed, how seriously, on the upper river at any 
rate, the Thames Conservators have neglected the 
interests of the public, and the urgent necessity 
which has arisen for an entire reconstruction of 
the Board — how, too, legislation is required to 
preserve the beauties of the river, and to ensure 
to the people who use it, and who provide the 
money which is spent on it, those privileges and 
rights which are incidental to its free use as a 
water highway and as a place of public recreation. 

In tolls and registration fees for pleasure-boats, 
and in paying for the water (this item was 
JBl 8,000) which is taken from the Thames, the 
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general public in 1893 contributed, as I have 
already said, the enormous sum of over £25,000 
to the Thames Conservators in respect of the river 
above Staines, while the tolls for the barge trafGic 
amounted to only about £1 400. Until the London 
County Council succeeded in their attempt to be 
better represented on the Board, the people 
of greater London had very little voice in the 
spending of this money ; they are heavily taxed, 
but are represented by only six members of the 
London County Council Until last year the 
representatives of millions of people numbered but 
three, while the riparian owners, who practically 
pay nothing towards the upkeep of the river, 
whose property is constantly being improved 
by the conservancy works, and who number a 
hundred or two, actually had four representa- 
tives on the Board. 

In my strictures on the Conservators I wish it 
to be clearly understood that I impute nothing 
worse to the members nominated by the Corpora- 
tion of London than that they allowed the affairs 
of the Upper Thames to drift almost entirely 
into the hands of a small committee, consisting 
chiefly of men who, not unnaturally, placed the 
interests of the riparian owners first, and the 
public second. To the Corporation of the City 
of London, in olden times, was in a great measure 
due the preservation of the navigation of the 
river, and I have no doubt that many of the 
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ancient Statates emanated from the City Fathers. 
It is a lamentable thing to find that owing to the 
jealousy existing between the rulers of the City 
and the elected councillors of that greater London 
which has arisen outside its walls, the Corporation 
members of the Board and the riparian Conser- 
vators joined hands and squandered in Parlia- 
mentary committee-rooms an immense sum of 
money in resisting the claim which the public has 
to be represented (through the London County 
Council) on the Thames Conservancy Board. I 
would rather have thought that the six Corporation 
Conservators would have welcomed the members 
of the London County Council with open arms, 
thankful to have their aid in fighting the men 
who, as I will clearly show, would have deprived 
the citizens of London of their ancient rights to 
navigate the backwaters, to land on the banks of 
the river Thames, and even to moor their boats. 
Greater London asked for seven representatives 
on the Board. The House of Commons decided 
they ought to have five. The House of Lords 
then said they ought to have none at alL Finally 
there was a compromise between the two Houses, 
it being arranged that London should have three 
members, and that within one year the Conservators 
should be empowered to bring in a Bill to reform 
themselves, consolidate their Statutes, amend 
and enlarge their powers. This was rather like 
inviting the fox to design the fowl-house, and 
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the Board began by passing a resolution that no 
change should be made in its constitution. 

Let me say here, that I do not pose as the 
champion of the London County CoundL That 
body has among its members many infinitely 
better able to forward its interests than L I 
simply champion the right of those who live in 
London, and other river-side towns of more or 
less importance — who provide the funds for the 
upkeep of the river, — to have the largest share of 
the representation. It is intolerable to find the 
Board-room filled with men who are simply 
representatives of various private or trading 
interests, and who have no right whatever to 
have the handling of so much of the Conservators' 
income as is paid by the general public. 

It may perhaps be supposed that I regard every 
riparian owner as a sort of bogie, incapable of 
acting justly or honourably. On the contrary, 
I gladly aclmowledge that we owe a considerable 
debt of gratitude to many riparian owners for the 
way in which they have preserved the beauties of 
the river, and for the privileges they have given 
the public. I may instance the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., the late Mr. Noble of Henley-on- 
Thames, and many more. Notwithstanding the 
great temptation to sell their land at high prices, 
these gentlemen and others have steadfastly 
refused to allow bricks and mortar to make their 
appearance on the banks of the river. Here and 
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there one finds riparians who freely give permis- 
sion to persons to have picnics on their land. 
No ; I only draw the sword to wage war against 
a very small minority of narrow-minded and 
selfish persons who aim at depriving the 
people of London, of the Thames-side towns and 
villages, and people of all classes generally, of 
rights which were enjoyed in the most ancient 
times. Most particularly do I aim at the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauties of the river, for once 
the Thames has lost these, of what greater value 
would it be to us than a large canal 1 

As regards the provision of such things as 
camping-out groimds, bathing-places and landing- 
places, it is really in the interests of .riparian 
owners that such conveniences should be estab- 
lished here and there, so that those members of 
the public who are not over scrupulous in the 
matter of trespass would no longer have any 
excuse whatever to go upon private property. 
It must not be forgotten that the better the river 
is preserved, the more valuable does riparian 
property become. 

So far as this little book may tend to bring 
about the improvement and preservation of the 
river, it will have done good service to the 
general public, riparian owners, hotel-keepers, 
boat-builders, railway companies, and to all those 
whose income depends on the influx of visitors to 
the Thames in the summer months. Those who 
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care to read further will, I think, be amazed to 
find how the river has been neglected, the rights 
we are in danger of losing, and the urgent neces- 
sity there is for legislation other than tl^t recently 
initiated by the Conservators. The matter is not 
one to be dealt with in a private Bill ; it is, so far 
as London and certain other towns are concerned, 
as pressing a question as any the Government of 
this country can take up. 

Possibly the most practical method of dealing 
with the subject would be to place clauses in any 
Act reconstituting the Conservancy Board on a 
popular basis, giving the new Conservators very 
wide powers of acquiring land for the public use, 
and placing upon them the duty of forthwith pre- 
serving the natural beauties of the river, removing 
obstructions in backwaters, establishing landing- 
places with roads to them, tow-paths, ferries, 
camping-groimds, bathing-places, etc.^ 

1 I wrote this paragraph in the summer of 1893, before 
the Thames Act of 1894 was drafted. That and other 
portions of the chapter were published in the Press, and 
were brought to the notice of the Conservators. How far 
the Board was impressed with my views I cannot say, 
but the suggestions in this last paragraph were incor- 
porated in the Bill of 1894. But a very cumbrous and 
costly procedure of purchasing private rights was 
provided. After all, these clauses, which were the only 
approach to much-needed reforms, were struck out in 
Committee at the instance of the riparian owners, with 
scarce a protest from the Conservators or other parties 
concerned 1 
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CHAPTER II 

8TBAM-LAUNCHBS, AND HOW TO DBAI. 
WITH THBM 

Steam-launchss are the terror of the Thames, 
and an acknowledged nuisance by all except the 
limited few who own, use, or build them. Sub- 
ject to certain limitations, there is room enough 
for them on the river, but the heavy wash and 
swell which they cause result in injury to pro- 
perty, and danger to and loss of human life. In 
much-frequented parts of the river, as in the 
neighbourhood of Staines and Windsor, it may 
be said that the navigation of small boats has 
become a matter of considerable danger during 
the summer months, owing to these objectionable 
vessels. Hardly a day passes in July, August, 
or September, without an accident of some kind 
or another, and every year a certain number of 
lives are sacrificed to the lazy and luxurious few 
who navigate the Thames by this means. Only 
a few days before I commenced writing this book, 
a poor girl was drowned near Oxford by the 
upsetting of a boat caused by the wave from a 
launch. 

16 
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Some years ago, long before an Act was passed 
dealing with this nuisance, I happened, when 
paying a visit to the late secretary of the Thames 
Conservancy, Captain Burstall, to point out the 
certainty of a great increase in the number of 
launches and the dangers attending it. He rather 
pooh-poohed my remarks, and said, *0f course 
you must not forget that the launches are the 
gentlemen's carriages of the river.' 

More recently, I mentioned this subject to the 
present secretary, Mr. Gk>ugh, who said, *I am 
afraid it is too late to deal with the matter now ; 
there are so many of them. If we could have 
only foreseen the extraordinary increase of 
launches, we should of course have taken action 
long ago.' 

Looking at this question from a legal point of 
view, one would think that the Conservators had 
the power, which they should exercise, of pre- 
venting launches being run at such a speed as to 
make any wash or swell whatever. An Act of 
Parliament^ passed in 1883, states very explicitly 
that any person who drives a launch at such a 
speed as to * endanger the lives of persons, or the 
safety of other vessels or moorings, or cause 
damage to any vessel or moorings, or to the bcmks 
of the river or other jproperti/,* is liable to a penalty. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that every wave 
caused by the swell from a launch, coming in 
contact with the banks of the river, washes away 
B 
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the soil, and this washing away of the bank is 
undoubtedly a damage to it and to property. 
Therefore any person driving a launch at such a 
rate as to cause a swell or wave is, it seems to 
me, guilty of an offence under the Act. The 
Conservators have had to prosecute in a number 
of cases, but, so far as my experience goes, they, 
with hardly an exception, tjJte no proceedings 
unless an accident of some kind has taken place 
— such as when a boat is capsized, smashed, or 
crushed, or somebody is drowned. The least the 
Conservators, who are perfectly aware of the evil, 
could do is to take one test case and so decide 
exactly what is meant under the Act, and not 
wait for an accident before prosecuting. 

The following case illustrates the weakness of 
the existing law (which the Thames Act of 1894 
in no way strengthens), and the views of the Con- 
servators' solicitor on the subject A launch 
passed me going so fast that the wave by the 
cutwater was rising above the gunwale. There 
was a great swell caused by the rapid passage of 
the launch through the water, and necessarily 
some washing away of the banks : that however 
it was difficult to prove. I laid the facts before 
the Board, and their solicitor replied as follows : — 

*I have seen the correspondence which has 
passed during my absence with reference to your 
complaint againit this steam-launch. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, in taking proceedings under the 
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5th section of the Thames Act 1883 to prove 
ther (1) danger to life, or (2) that the safety of 
3her vessels was endangered, or (3) damage to 
Bssels or to the banks of the river, and as in 
our case you are unable to prove either one or 
iie other, I have been obliged to advise the Con- 
ervators that it would be impossible to take 
iroceedings on your complaint/ 

About the time this correspondence took place 
he Conservators did prosecute in a very similar 
ase, on the information of their chief inspector, 
^. Bell. Excessive speed and a considerable 
vave were proved, but the magistrates declined 
X) convict, saying that the real question was one 
oi damage to property or danger to human life, 
and that no sufficient damage had been proved. 
Here was clearly a miscarriage of justice, and the 
Conservators should have had a case stated for 
the decision of a superior Court. But in these 
matters the members of the Board are lukewarm. 
Indeed, their own launches and larger steam- 
vessels make a considerable wash. 

By dislodging the spawn from its place among 
the weeds, and by even sometimes washing the 
young of perch, roach, etc., on to the low-lying 
banks (the receding wave leaving them to perish), 
the launches are doing and have done an incalcul- 
able amount of harm to the Thames Fisheries, on 
the preservation of which many thousand pounds 
of public money have been expended. As a 
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fishery is 'property/ the Conservators should 
certainly institute a prosecution when damage 
of this kind is done. The attention of the 
Board has been repeatedly called to this point 
by the Angling Associations, the Upper Thames 
Ajssociation, etc. 

One great difficulty which meets us in con- 
sidering this question is the fact that the Thames 
is a public highway. Launch and tug owners 
not imnaturally say — * We in our big boats have 
as much right to navigate the river as you 
in your little boats.' This point is not so un- 
answerable as it seems. In every crowded 
thoroughfare the traffic has to be regulated, and 
certain kinds of vehicles are prohibited. For 
instance, there are very stringent Acts of Parlia- 
ment regulating the use of locomotives on all 
high roads, and it has been decided that in the 
term * locomotive ' is included any steam tricycle, 
even though steam be only amdliary to the use 
of the pedal. No locomotive may be driven 
along a high road at a greater speed than four 
miles an hour, or through any town or village at 
a greater speed than two miles. Every loco- 
motive must immediately stop when a person 
approaching it who is riding or driving, holds up 
his hand as a signal. The object of these ex- 
cellent rules is to preserve life and property. 

With such a valuable precedent, the argument 
that steam-launches have equal rights with small 
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crafts on the Thames will not for a moment hold 
water. Let us suppose that a conveyance of 
some kind was invented which as it went along- 
Piccadilly caused the surface of the road to wave 
up and down as if there was an earthquake, 
weakened the foundations of the houses, and 
generally disturbed and endangered all persons 
using the highway, and occasionally killed a man 
or two. Would such a thing for an instant be^ 
tolerated ? Yet on the Thames some three hun- 
dred and seventy launch-owners are permitted to- 
endanger the lives of many thousands of people,, 
and to do a very considerable amount of injury 
to property. 

The subject is one which I have most carefully 
considered, and it appears to me that there are 
five points to be dealt with : (1) The total 
number of vessels on the river, (2) their build,. 
(3) their size, (4) the speed at which they are 
driven, (5) and the licensing of their drivers. 

With regard to their numbers some limitation 
is most urgently required, for while the Thame* 
always remains the same size, launches, tugs, and 
steam and electric vessels generally are increas- 
ing indefinitely. I would not go so far as to say 
that the existing numbers should at once be de- 
creased, but I would most decidedly empower the 
Conservators, and indeed make it their duty^ 
to issue no further licences except in respect of 
existing launches and tugs, and those which are 
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in course of construction. In course of time, as 
the existing vessels became worn-out and useless, 
the number would gradually be brought down 
within some definite figure, as, for instance, one 
to each two miles of the river. Whereas in 1870 
there were only six of these pests on the Thames, 
there are at present about 400 steam and electric 
launches,^ which is something like one to every 
quarter of a mile of the river. When these con- 
gregate together in the most favourite reaches 
the results are apt to be disastrous. Launches 
should be limited in numbers much the same as 
are public-houses. People who wanted to start 
a launch would send in their names to the Con- 
servators, and be given a certificate if there was 
a vacancy, as, for instance, there would be when 
a launch-owner died, or left the river and went 
to live elsewhere, or for some other reason gave 
up his craft. The privilege of keeping a launch 
would then be very highly valued by wealthy 
people, who would no doubt willingly pay a large 
sum for a licence. If there were several appli- 
cants for a vacant certificate they could ballot for 
it. The launches would of course be divided 
into two classes, hired and private, or the certifi- 
cates could be granted in order of applicatioiL 

With regard to No. 2, the lines on which a 
launch is built is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. Those who have seen or journeyed in 
^ The house-boats now in use number about 160. 
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the exquisitely constructed electric launches must 
have noticed how these little vessels are ahle to 
pass through the water at a rate of five or six 
miles an hour and make ahsolutely no wash 
whatever. The reason that many of the steam- 
launches are so great a nuisance is that they 
are constructed by sldiF-builders who have no 
acquaintance with vessels of any size, and con- 
sequently build them on the wrong lines. Now 
that it is clear a vessel of from 25 to 35 ft. in 
length can be built to run five miles an hour 
without making any appreciable wash, it seems 
very desirable that the Conservators should be 
given the power to refuse to license any launch 
which is not built on proper lines. In other 
words, no vessel which on a trial is found, when 
running at a moderate speed, to cause a wave to 
break against the banks, should be licensed. The 
result of an enactment of this kind would be an 
immense improvement in the build of launches, 
and we should be a long way towards solving this 
difficult question. 

With regard to my No. 3 — size — the Thames 
is not a very large river, and if one thing is 
more apparent than another it is that a limit 
should be placed on the length and beam of 
the steam and electric vessels plying upon it. 
Private persons have no need whatever of a 
launch of greater length than 25 ft., and it is 
only those that keep these, vessels to be let 
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out to parties of pleasure-seekers, who have the 
slightest excuse for having anything larger ; but 
I do not hesitate to say that even these hired 
launches should be very much reduced in size. 
There is no particular pleasure in careering at a 
high rate of speed up and down a lovely river 
like the Thames. In fact, one cannot see the 
Thames properly when going at all faster than 
three or four miles an hour. The bean-feasters 
and other similar parties of holiday folk would 
enjoy themselves quite as much in a quiet trip of 
six or seven miles up and down the river as they 
would by journeying twenty miles. I do not 
suppose the large vessels which ply between 
Oxford and London would have fewer customers 
if they were double as long over the journey; 
certainly those who patronise them would have 
a better opportunity of seeing and appreciating 
the beauties of the river. Many complaints have 
been made of these passenger launches, which, 
owing to their having to keep certain times, if 
delayed at a lock are apt to be driven too fast. 
If the very large steam-vessels were done away 
with, picnic and similar parties would be none the 
worse oiF, for we should revert to the old pleasure 
barges which contain fifty or sixty people and are 
towed up stream by a horse — broad, safe, beamy 
affairs, with cabin below and deck above. They 
have such things at Oxford, and during the long 
vacation many a merry company is towed down to 
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Nuneham on them. I remember, too, something 
of the same kind at Cambridge, and how one day 
a party of townsfolk were towed a considerable 
distance down the Cam, stuck in the mud, and 
remained among the marshes until a late hour at 
night — an accident which would hardly happen 
on the Thames. 

Coming to No. 4 — the question of speed, — and 
as to this I think it might be undesirable to 
fix any particular number of miles per hour a 
launch or tug may travel. If a steam-vessel may 
be navigated at such a speed under the present 
Act as would cause a wash and swell and wave to 
break on the banks, then let it be enacted that 
no vessel shall be navigated at such a speed as 
will cause any wash or swell whatever. The 
reasons against fixing a speed-rate are these: — 
Gtoing up stream against a strong current, a 
vessel might make a considerable swell if running 
at the rate of five miles an hour. Going down 
stream, with a strong current and the wind dead 
aft, the same vessel might go six miles an hour and 
make no appreciable swell. Certainly it might 
be enacted that in no case should any launch be 
navigated beyond four miles an hour, leaving it 
still an offence if any launch was navigated even 
at that or any less speed when it endangered 
human life or injured property. The speed par- 
ticularly requires limiting during the spawning 
season of coarse fish. In summer it is a common 
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thing for a shoal of some hundreds of small fish 
to be washed on to the bank and left there by 
the receding wave. At present each lock-keeper 
is supposed to enter in a book the time at which 
a launch leaves or enters his lock. As there is 
never any proof that Jones's clock at one lock is 
synchronous with Brown's clock at the next lock, 
and as a few minutes more or less when there is 
a crush of boats is not regarded as being of much 
consequence by the lock-keepers, this time-taking 
as at present carried on is absolutely valueless as 
evidence when a prosecution is undertaken. The 
Conservators should occasionally station men 
whose watches had been timed, at points on the 
river, say exactly two measured miles apart. The 
rates at which the launches were travelling could 
then be ascertained with absolute accuracy, the 
time-takers of course comparing their watches at 
the close of the day. The mere fact that such a 
time-taking was being carried out at uncertain 
intervals would place a great check on the drivers 
of launches. With regard to tugs, I can see no 
reason why they should have greater privileges 
in the way of endangering life or injuring pro- 
perty than the launches. When towing heavily- 
laden barges their progress is as a rule slow, and. 
they do little harm, but when journeying home 
in the evening without barges they are often 
driven at a very high and dangerous rate of 
speed. The Conservators can bear me out in 
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this, having had a large number of complaints 
in respect of the tugs. 

Most decidedly, no launch or tug should be 
allowed to navigate the Thames after dark. One 
of the most serious and fatal boating accidents 
that ever happened on the Thames was at night. 
It is very difficult for people in a boat to get out 
of the way of a launch, even though it may be 
carrying starboard and port lights. The ordinary 
rowing-man, professional or amateur, is not suffi- 
ciently a navigator to judge the direction in which 
the launch is heading, merely from taking an 
observation of its lights. In fact, the Act is 
constantly being infringed with impunity, and 
only one light — a white one — ^is carried. In the 
High Court recently, the owner of a punt which 
was run down by an electric launch at night lost 
his case on the ground that he was carrying no 
lights. I can only say that there is no statutory or 
conservatorial regulation on the subject, making it 
obligatory on owners of small boats to carry lights. 

Lastly, as to (5) the licensing of launch- 
drivers : if these persons were treated like cab- 
men (only rather more so), and ran the risk of 
losing their licences if they navigated their 
launches recklessly, we should hear of very few 
accidents arising from the careless driving of 
these craft. Of course, no man ought to be 
licensed who was not competent to manage a 
launch. At present, a man absolutely ignorant 
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of steam or other vessels may be a launch-driver, 
to the great danger of the public. 

It is an unkind thing, I feel, but yet I cannot 
close this subject without some little reference to 
the not very small item which regularly ap- 
pears in the accounts in connection with the 
pleasure trip, called, I think, *a survey,' which 
the Conservators make, once a year, up the river 
in their large paddle steamer. I have seen the 
snowy cloth spread, and heard the popping of 
corks. Perhaps when the day was hot and I was 
weary, I wished myself on board, sharing the 
good things there provided, and felt that, in con- 
sideration of all the money I had paid in tolls, I 
had a moral right to a glass of that champagne. 

I mention this subject here because the steamer 
used is, I think, the largest one which plies on 
the Upper Thames. When the Act of Parliament 
relating to the navigation of steam-launches on 
the Thames was passed in 1883, the Conservators, 
who were constantly complaining at the time of 
their great poverty, inserted a clause increasing 
the salary of the deputy-chairman. We have 
to thank Mr. McLaren, M.P., and those who held 
public meetings in London, for the Act. To 
whom we are indebted for the little clause in- 
creasing the salary of the deputy-chairman I do 
not know. 
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HOUSE-BOATS AND RIVER POLLUTION 

For some years the riparian owners and many 
other people have made a dead set at honse-boats^ 
* What business have people to go and live on the 
river, who do not own land 1 ' ask riparian owners, 
and an immense amount of twaddle has been talked 
about the extent to which the people living on 
these boats pollute the river. I have seen articles 
in the medical papers, which must have been 
written by men who knew absolutely nothing 
whatever about the Thames. 

The following remarks were made by Sir 
Frederick Nicolson, the deputy-chairman of the 
Conservancy Board, before the Select Committee 
in 1884 ; they are worth reading : — 

* The only powers the Conservancy have are to 
regulate vessels so that they shall not obstruct 
the navigation ; of course, when we received com- 
plaints about house-boats we have occasionally 
moved them from certain places where they were 
at anchor, and told them to go elsewhere, where 
they have been very much objected to by 
riparians; but I am afraid that in a navigable 

29 
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river a house-boat, provided she neither obstructs 
the navigation nor is otherwise objectionable, has 
a right to anchor. We should be very glad to 
get some additional powers over house-boats, 
because I think the time is coming rapidly when 
they must be regulated in some manner; they 
are increasing very much. Now, as to the pollu- 
tion. If I had known I was to have been asked 
that question I would have brought you the 
exact figures ; but I may tell you this, that as 
far as I have been able to discover, there are only 
seventy-eight house-boats on the whole river. If 
you take all those seventy-eight house-boats, and 
assume them to have four or five people on board, 
and put them all into one spot just above the 
intakes of the water companies, the pollution 
from those house-boats would be such a mere 
minimum compared to the mass of water that is 
flowing down, that really it would do no harm. 
But in order that there might be no criticisms of 
that kind thrown upon us, we have given direc- 
tions that no house-boat on board which people 
are living is to be permanently moored between, 
I think, Chertsey Bridge and the intakes of the 
water companies, so as to prevent their coming 
and placing themselves immediately above the 
intakes of the water companies. I do not think 
we have any special powers with regard to house- 
boats beyond the general powers we have for 
regulating the navigation.' 
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At that time it will be seen there were only 
seventy-eight house-boats. They had, with other 
craft, the right to the whole river. They had, so 
Sir Frederick Nicolson said, the right to anchor 
and moor so long as they did not interfere with 
the navigation. 

I need hardly say, however, the riparian 
owners expressed very strong opinions on the 
subject of pollution, and the iniquity of allowing 
people to exist who did not pay inhabited house 
duty, and they made a great deal out of a few 
cases in which house-boats had been moored near 
to gardens coming down to the river, to the 
annoyance of the people living near the banks. 

Now, I do not own a house-boat myself, know 
very few people who do, and have no personal 
reasons to view them with favour, but I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that both in the 
matter of pollution and annoyance and injury to 
the river's banks, the house-boats are not one- 
hundredth part as objectionable as the launches, 
and that their owners have not been fairly treated. 

Of course, on launches quite as much as on house- 
boats there are things which come under what 
is understood by the term * sanitary arrangements,' 
and the launches being infinitely more numerous 
than the house-boats, the pollution from the former 
is very much greater than from the stationary craft, 
even though people do not as a rule sleep on the 
small steamers at night. But a little consideration 
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will show how very greatly this charge of river 
pollution, which has been made against the owners 
of house-boats, has been exaggerated. There are 
now in use, I am told, 161 house-boats,^ which is 
About IJ to each mile of the river. There are 
the most stringent regulations against these 
vessels allowing any obnoxious matter to go into 
the Thames, and even assuming that one half the 
-owners ignore those regulations, the amount of 
the pollution remains insignificant. Of course, 
house-boats are not occupied all the year through, 
their owners, as a general rule, only using them 
during the three or four summer months. It will 
easily be seen therefore that the sewage flowing 
in from even a small village would be infinitely 
more harmful than the house-boat pollution. Li 
villages and towns people have, especially in 
the poorer localities, such diseases as choleraic 
diarrhoea, enteric fevers, etc., and their excreta 
coming into a river from which the people 
of London drink the water might very naturally 
spread the disease to an alarming extent. But 
for anybody to remain on board a house-boat 
while under treatment for these or any other 
complaints is most rare, if indeed it has ever 
happened. I think I may say that diseases of 
that kind are unknown on Thames house-boats* 

1 I do not include in the term the Oxford College boat, 
clubs' barges, nor certain boats which are moored in 
othe river, but not used. 
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As an instance of the way in which people 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel, I may 
mention that, nineteen miles from the Thames, 
Newbury discharges the whole of its sewage 
into the Kennet,i which river acts as a main 
sewer (from which Eeading takes its drinking 
water after it has been elaborately purified) con- 
necting Newbury with the Thames somewhere 
about Caversham. Li fact, the position, so far as 
London is concerned, is almost the same as if a 
town larger than Wallingford was discharging its 
sewage into the river. Newbury is not the only 
offender in that watershed, for into the Kennet 
below Newbury flows the Lamboume, into which 
passes sewage from a number of villages. A 
local medical man told me that the Lamboume 
valley was a hotbed of fever ! 

For such a big river, the Thames is on the 
whole extremely free from pollution. Li fact, I 
think I may say that above Teddington it is the 
purest river in the country. But when it receives 
streams into it polluted as are the Kennet and the 
Wandle, the latter a stream in which trout have 
ceased to breed owing to the sewage pollution, 
it is a somewhat ridiculous thing to make such a 
great outcry against the very insignificant amount 
of pollution which may flow from the house-boats. 

^ After some years of deliberation, the Newbury Town 
Gonncil appears to have decided on a sewage scheme 
which will, it is hoped, diminish this evil. 
C 
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At the same time, let it be quite understood, I 
do not uphold the turning into the river of any- 
thing whatever from a house-boat, and I think 
the Conservators cannot be too strict upon this 
point. 

After all, house-boats are really very harmless 
and unobjectionable things, only we must not 
have too many of them. As I have suggested in 
the case of launches, a limit should be very soon 
placed on their numbers, and also, I think, on 
their size. The house-boat, the home of the 
artist or other nature-loving but possibly im- 
pecunious individuals who wish to spend the 
summer in the Thames Valley, is quite unob- 
jectionable. But I cannot see any necessity for 
the floating palaces which, under the name of 
house-boats, are now becoming common on the 
Thames. They are too large and cumbrous, a 
trifle unsightly, and they fill up the river. The 
smaller house-boats, on the other hand, are often 
picturesque, and are admitted by all (excepting 
perhaps the enthusiastic and stern rowing man), 
to add very greatly to the charm of regattas, 
provided the course is wide enough for them. 

By the Thames Preservation Act, the Con- 
servators have placed upon them the duty of 
making special regulations for the prevention of 
annoyance to any occupier of a riparian residence 
by reason of the loitering or delay of any house- 
boat or steam-launch, and for the prevention of 
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the pollution of the river by the sewage of any 
house-boat or steam-launch. They were also 
given power to levy a tax on house-boats. 

With regard to the tax, every house-boat owner 
has now to pay to the Conservators a sum of £5 
a year'L for a boat 30 feet in length, and in 
addition, a further sum of one pound for every 
complete five feet of length by which such 
house-boat shall exceed the 30 feet' In addition, 
the Conservators have practically excluded the 
house-boats from mooring in about half the river. 

I have been looking into the plan, showing 
where house-boats may not moor, and it seems 
to me the Conservators have considerably ex- 
ceeded their powers, for they have debarred 
house-boats from mooring in a large number of 
places where they would neither annoy riparian 
owners nor interfere with the navigation. What 
was complained of was a house-boat mooring 
opposite or close to a garden, and it was that 
point the clause in the so-called Thames Preserva- 
tion Act was intended to meet. But in many 
cases, the Conservators have closed to the house- 
boats great lengths of the river adjoining the 
parks in which riparian houses are situated; 
indeed, in some cases mooring is prohibited in 

> The Conservators in the Bill of 1894 proposed to ex- 
tend this tax to all craft which were covered in, even 
though they were simply boats with awnings, half -decked 
sailing-boats, etc. , but they specially exempted launches ! 
My protest led to the definition being slightly modified. 
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places over a quarter of a mile from any house. 
It is surprising that the house-boat owners do 
not combine and defy the Conservators, who I am 
certain are, to a large extent, acting ultra vires. 

House-boat owners, in their own interests and 
in the interests of those who use the river, should 
be very careful how they allow their servants 
either to pollute the river, or to throw in litter, 
such as strawberry-baskets, newspapers, straw, 
and other inconsiderable trifles which make the 
whole place untidy, and disfigure it to a very 
great extent. Of course, the disfigurement is 
not permanent like the Conservators' iron weirs, 
but to a well-ordered and artistic mind the sight 
of rubbish floating on the water is objectionable. 
House-boats are decidedly a feature, and by no 
means an unpleasant feature, of the river, and 
their owners have their rights, as well as have the 
barge-owners on large public navigable highways, 
such as the Thames. There is no reason why a 
man should not live in a house-boat as he does in 
a yacht, provided he does not interfere with the 
navigation. In fact, the house-boat is a cumbrous 
barge. But I repeat^ let house-boats as well as 
steam-launches be limited in number, and, bearing 
in mind that the owners of very many of the 
smaller house-boats are poor men, to whom this 
means of enjoying the river is a very great boon 
indeed, reduce that annual tax of £5 and upwards, 
which is considerably more than a person living 
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in most country villages, in a house to the annual 
value of say £40 or £50, would have to pay in 
rates and taxes. 

In the Thames Act of 1894 the clauses which 
would enable the Conservators to prevent pollu- 
tions of all kinds, in all parts of the Thames and 
its tributaries, were most strongly opposed by 
many of the very people who had been most 
loud in their denunciation of the polluting house- 
boat. The explanation is simple. Numbers of 
villages pollute the minor tributaries of the 
Thames, and if such pollutions were stopped, 
works to deal with the sewage would be required, 
and the rates would be increased. Therefore, it 
follows that such pollution of the Thames, the 
prevention of which would swell the rates, is 
perfectly right, proper, and harmless, while the 
infinitely less considerable pollution from house- 
boats is a most serious matter, causing grave 
danger to human life, etc. etc. The great 
majority of the ninety-three public bodies peti- 
tioning against the Bill were fearful that the 
pollution prevention clauses would aflfect their 
members or the persons they represent. If the 
clauses had only a£fected house-boats, the Bill 
would (so far) have received their heartiest 
support. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE NATURAL BEAUTIES 
OF THE RIVER 

Quiet backwaters where water-lilies bloom, o'er- 
hung by quivering aspens, feathery willows, 
alder, beech, and ash ; noble hanging woods ever 
varying from the delicate green of spring to the 
russet brown of autumn, and beautiful even in 
winter by reason of their silvery stems and deli- 
cate tracery of branches ; banks lined with sedges 
and wild-flowers — yellow iris, forget-me-nots, 
willow herbs and a hundred more ; foaming snow- 
like water, tumbling over picturesque weirs, and 
sparkling over bright gravelly shallows; quaint 
old river-side villages of thatched cottages with 
flowery gardens; old churches with ancient 
towers near which, maybe, in a grove of elms 
the rooks caw noisily ; tree-grown islands dividing 
the shining river — pleasant resting-places during 
the noontide heat for the tired voyager; little 
red-roofed waterside inns, half timbered and made 
glorious with roses, clematis, and honeysuckle; 
the winding river now shut in by hiUs, now flow- 
ing through great plains whereon red cattle graze 
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and which kingcups and marsh-marigolds make 
golden in the springtime, yielding place later to 
the snowy marguerites. 

Now and again outflies from sedgy haunt the 
-wary mallard, and overhead croaks the long- 
legged heron; from a hollow in the bank the 
bright-eyed vole regards us fearfully. Pictur- 
esque, bright-painted barges towed by patient 
horses, slowly wend their way up stream. It is 
a soft breezy day, perhaps, and reeds, grass, 
and flowers bow gently to the wind, the river 
ripples and sparkles in the sunlight, and the dis- 
tance is softened and almost hidden by a bluish 
haze. Can we wonder that among rivers the 
Thames has become as celebrated as the Bhine 1 
For these things artists have painted it, poets 
have sung of it, thousands have visited it, and 
men have loved it. 

But, alas ! there is another side to this picture : — 
Hideous iron weirs towering high, a blot on 
the landscape for a mile or more ; wooden hoard- 
ings placed to aid the speculator in pills or tooth- 
paste to make a speedy fortune ; railway embank- 
ments close to the river's edge, and iron railway 
bridges spanning and disfiguring the most beauti- 
ful reaches ; huge hotels with barrack-like annexe ; 
steam-boats churning up and mudding the water, 
causing waves which undermine banks, and loosen 
the foundations of the overhanging trees which 
in some storm of winter fall into the river ; black 
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ugly tarred camp sheathing placed across back- 
waters ; advertisements on almost every post and 
pile announcing that coals, cheap clothing, light 
refreshment, and what not^ are to be obtained at 
the nearest town; odorous gas-works with huge 
gasometers; rows of jerry-built houses; bunga- 
lows designed to please only those devoid of taste, 
and generally all those things — ^but this list is 
long enough. Those who knew and loved the 
Thames a quarter of a century ago declare that 
the river is no longer worth visiting. To them 
it may be so, the change within their memory 
has been so great; but the Thames is not yet 
ruined. It still retains many of those beauties 
which I feebly attempted to depict in the opening 
lines of this chapter, and it is our bounden duty 
to zealously and religiously do that which in us 
lies to preserve this most fair and lovely river 
from further desecration. 

It is not merely a matter of sentiment, though 
sentiment alone should induce men to work for 
the good of our national river. To many thou- 
sands the preservation of the natural beauties of 
the Thames is a matter which closely affects their 
pockets. As surely as the Thames loses its 
attractiveness, it will be visited less and less by 
people of wealth, education, and artistic taste, 
and in their place will merely come a crowd of 
holiday-makers from the workshop and the count- 
ing-house, many of whom are perfectly satisfied 
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provided they get *a spree in a boat.' There is 
room for these too, and on them the Thames, if 
we can only preserve its remaining beauties, must 
exercise a refining and most healthful influence. 

I have not a word to say in favour of those 
floating grog-shops, the hired vessels which steam 
up and down the river with crowds of half- 
drunken people on board, who sit facing one 
another, and who sing more or less profligate 
songs to the accompaniment of concertina or 
accordion. A trip of this kind benefits nobody, 
except the owner of the steamboat. But there 
is no man so vile who will not be the better for 
a day spent quietly among the backwaters and 
islands of the river. To one who has lived most 
of his life in a large city like London, the sight 
of the graceful willows reflected in the water, the 
rippling stream and the flower-bedecked banks,, 
must come as a revelation, and he returns home in 
the evening feeling that there are other delights in 
life than a noisy discussion in the bar of a public-^ 
house or club-room. 

It may be said by those of that odious class 
who invariably attempt to throw cold water on 
every novel proposition that is made, *How can 
you possibly prevent the things of which you 
. complain ? ' I can only say that Parliament is all- 
powerful, and that if it becomes clearly evident 
that people in the south of England desired their 
beautiful river to be preserved as a place of 
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recreation, such laws could be enacted as would 
carry out their wishes. But a very great deal 
can be done without an Act of Parliament 
Those who own the land along the banks of the 
river can at present do very much as they please 
with it, and, as I have already pointed out, we 
have to thank many of the riparian owners for 
the way in which they have striven to prevent 
building and to preserve the natural beauties of 
the river. 

Only the other day, Mr. Blount of Maple- 
durham told me he had spent a large sum of 
money to keep the roof of his mill from falling 
in. It might, perhaps, have been to his interests 
to have a new building altogether, but he was 
proud of possessing one of the most picturesque 
spots on the Thames. I suppose that the mills 
at Iffley and Mapledurham have been more 
favoured by artists than any others throughout 
the whole length of the river. At Henley-on- 
Thames the river was very much disfigured by 
some brick-fields in a river-side meadow. The 
late Mr. Noble of Park Place promptly bought 
the land, and now not a trace of the brick-fields 
remains. I could give many similar instances. 

The power then of preserving the beauties of 
the Thames lies to a certain extent in the hands 
of riparian owners, and I think they owe it to the 
public as much as to themselves to be very care- 
ful how they allow anything to be done on their 
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property which would be a blot on the land- 
scape. 

In allowing the Thames to be disfigured the 
inhabitants of some of the river-side towns seem 
to sin through ignorance. At the same time it 
is a lamentable fact that when at Windsor, and 
also at Reading, proposals were made for the 
improvement of the river frontage, involving no 
very extravagant outlay, the town councils pro- 
duced the usual buckets of cold water, and the 
schemes were not carried out. The Richmond 
Corporation, on the other hand, recently purchased 
from the Government the eyot which lies between 
Brentford and Kewbridge for £400. The eyot 
was being washed away. The Corporation intend 
to make it a feature of the river. 

When people cease to visit those portions of 
the river which are disfigured by blank walls 
covered with advertisements, by coal-wharves, 
notice-boards, gas-works, and the rest, those who 
now depend directly or indirectly for their pro- 
sperity on the summer visitors will, when it is 
too late, loudly lament their short-sighted policy. 
Every town of any size in the Thames Valley 
should obtain and exercise compulsory powers of 
purchasing the river frontage within the borough. 
The speculative builder is a difficult man to 
deal with. He knows that if he can get a piece 
of land at a low price near the river the thin- 
walled mud-mortared houses which he can run 
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up so cheaply are certain to let at remunera- 
tive prices. Failing the establishment of some 
authority with powers to prevent the disfigure- 
ment of the Thames Valley, the only thing to 
be done with him is not to let him have the 
ground; or if, owing to the low state of his 
exchequer, the riparian owner is forced to turn 
his property into a building estate, let him be 
careful to stipulate that no house shall be erected 
within a certain distance of the river, that the 
plans must first be approved by him, and that a 
certain amount of planting be carried out. In 
most towns no house can be erected or added to 
until the plans have been approved by the muni- 
cipal authorities. Some such system is required 
along the river. I fear, however, that the general 
public and people most interested will not appre- 
ciate the value of the beauties of the Thames 
until they (the beauties) have departed. 

In the matter of disfiguring the river the 
Conservators are very great sinners indeed, appa- 
rently always looking at matters simply from an 
engineer's point of view. Where they claim, to 
have the control of the banks, as below Staines, 
they have spent large sums of money needlessly, 
I venture to think, in concreting the towing-path 
and gravelling it, with the result that in many 
places the river is little better than a canal. We 
have of course to thank the steam traffic, which 
undermines the banks, for this concrete. 
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On the upper river the Conservators have built 
a series of iron weirs which were not required 
for the purpose of navigation, but which were, 
no doubt, very desirable in the interests of the 
millers and flood prevention. The Conservancy 
has no duty cast upon it by Act of Parliament 
to prevent floods, nor is it provided with funds 
for the purpose. By preventing floods, the public 
who provide the income of the Conservators are 
hardly benefited at all, but the riparian owners 
whose lands were mere swamps during a portion 
of the year, have had the value of their property 
increased enormously. When a swamp becomes 
Thames-side building land its value rises from 
£iO an acre to £800, £900, or even £1000 per 
acre. 

In the neighbourhood of Oxford the riparian 
owners have recognised this fact, and some 
years since formed themselves into a body called 
the Thames Valley Drainage Commissioners and 
(very honourably) rated themselves for the pur- 
pose of carrying out such works on the river 
^improved weirs, dredging, etc.) as would prevent 
floods. The works were required for their benefit, 
and were carried out at their expense. Lower 
down the river the Conservators have, very 
<»lmly, carried out these flood-prevention works 
at the public expense, and, subject to one or two 
exceptions, the riparian owners have contributed 
nothing. Public money which ought to have 
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been spent in obtaining for the public those 
facilities which are required on a river used as a 
place of public recreation, was largely spent in 
improving the value of riparian and mill-owners' 
property. 

Let me give an instance. Above Henley- 
on-Thames was a few years ago a picturesque 
old weir pool celebrated for its excellent pike- 
fishing. It was more ' or less an embankment 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, with openings 
here and there for the water to rush through. 
Weeds and wild-flowers grew on it, and it was a 
restful thing for the eye, lying almost between 
two particularly ugly mills. Immediately above 
it is a fine reach bounded on one side by the 
hanging woods of Park Place and leading up to 
the islands of Bolney, than which there is no 
lovelier spot on the upper Thames. So far as 
the navigation and the use of the river by the 
general public was concerned, this weir, which of 
course required repairs from time to time, an- 
swered its purpose very well. The Conservators 
however went to the expense of throwing a series 
of immense iron water-gates across the river 
from mill to mill and levelled the old weir. 
They removed everything that was in the least 
picturesque and left instead this tall, ugly iron 
stage with its apparatus for winding up heavy 
gates. 

It pleased and brought grist to the millers, 
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because in the summer a better head of water 
could be maintained than with the old weir, which 
was apt to be a little leaky. It immensely 
benefited the owners of property up stream, be- 
<»use their lands were less subjected to floods 
than formerly, but neither they nor the millers 
contributed anything towards the expense of 
making it. There is not on the whole length of 
the Thames anything more hideous; but the 
Conservators rather plimie themselves upon it as 
being such a fine bit of engineering. 

Below this weir on the Buckinghamshire side 
of the river the land formerly sloped to the 
water's edge, and the bank was fringed with sedge 
^nd pollard willows. Owing however to the 
increased force of the current the bank showed 
«igns of being washed away, and it became per- 
fectly dangerous to reach the lock from below 
when the water was at all high. The Con- 
servators then erected a brick embankment where 
formerly had been sedge and willow-trees, and as 
the miller made some complaint about his tail- 
water being backed up by the inflow of the water 
through the weir, a large tarred oak fence or 
eamp sheathing was placed from an island to the 
mainland, rendering the mill-pool more private 
than before. 

The iron weir, brick wall, and this break- 
water or water fence, have completely ruined 
the natural beauties of the place. The old in- 
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habitants say there was formerly a way across 
the river at this spot along a horse-bridge, then 
over the lock, and on to the road through from 
the mill-yard. I have used it myself often, but^ 
rightfully or wrongfully, when these alterations, 
were carried out, this road was stopped. Soon 
the miller placed a dangerous, half-sunken boom 
across the mill-head to increase the privacy of hi& 
property. Formerly the people used to land on 
and leave their boats at the back of the lock 
island, but the boom prevents this, and will some 
some day lead to a disaster. The Conservators 
decline to interfere in the matter. 

But these things are not all. Worse remains 
behind. If you place on the river an apparatus 
which passes away the flood-water from one reach,, 
you at once flood the lands bordering the reach 
below, unless you provide for the passing away 
of the water at all the lower weirs. ^ As soon as 
the new Marsh Weir was made, the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., and Mr. Mackenzie threatened 
the Conservators with legal proceedings, on the 
ground that the weir caused their lands to be 
flooded. The matter ended in the Conservators 
spending £2700 in lowering the weir next below^ 
at Hambledon, to which sum Mr. W. H. Smith 

1 Works for carrying oflF flood- water should never be 
commenced in the middle or upper reaches of a river. 
The weir nearest the sea should he improved first of all> 
each weir above it being dealt with in turn. 
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and Mr. Mackenzie contributed £1000. Sir 
Frederick Nicolson, deputy-chairman of the 
Board, admitted before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Thames Preserva- 
tion, that the £1700 the Conservators had spent 
was not necessary for the purposes of navigation. 

The general appearance of Hambledon weir is 
by no means improved by this alteration, though 
it remains a fair and lovely thing compared with 
the iron structure at Marsh Lock. Large sluices 
were put in, with the result that some portions of 
the picturesque islands which divide the various, 
weir pools have been and are being washed away ;. 
and so great is the rush of water that one bank 
of the river, from the Lock down to Aston Ferry,, 
has had to be camp-sheathed. The trout-fishing,, 
too, has fallen off since the alterations were made. 

But the Conservators' iniquities in respect of 
this matter do not even end here. There is an 
old footpath leading from Henley, by Eemenham, 
to the high road near Hambledon. Persons using, 
it followed the tow-path as far as Eegatta Island, 
then went across the fields, and crossed the river 
by a path over the weir. The effect of lowering 
the weir was to flood and do away with this 
footpath over the river, and the Conservators 
appear to have had no intention of providing 
any convenience in the place of it. I believe I 
was the first to call attention to the matter in the 
press and elsewhere, and a public meeting was. 
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held in London. After some delay a dangerous 
little narrow footbridge, consisting of a plank or 
two, with a hand-rail on one side only, was built 
across the weir ; and there is no doubt that the 
Conservators could be indicted for not making it of 
its proper width of four feet. Had they not been 
forced, they would have made no bridge at alL 

These flood-prevention alterations at Hamble- 
don necessitated alterations at the weir next 
below, and so on down the river ; and thus we 
find that a Board which is always complaining 
of lack of funds when it is asked to do anything 
for the benefit of the people who use the river, 
spending immense sums of money in prevent- 
ing floods and improving the value of riparian 
property, and regardless of the way in which the 
river may be disfigured. 

One particular point worthy of note in all these 
proceedings is that the Conservators lowered the 
level of the river in the reach in which Henley 
Eegatta, is held in compliance with the wishes of 
two riparian owners. One consequence has been 
that in dry summers the water is so low in 
the reach that mud-banks are uncovered and 
boats approach the landing-places with difficulty. 

As a remarkable contrast to this affair, I may 
introduce here a little matter which came under 
my notice, owing to complaints made at Reading 
that the river there was higher than formerly. 
It was said that the Conservators had heightened 
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Sonmng Weir with the object of giving the owner 
of Sonning Mill (Mr. Witherington, a Conseryator) 
a better head of water — ^in other words, more power 
for his mill, doing this regardless of the serious 
consequences to the low-lying land about Reading. 
Of course the higher Sonning Weir is made, the 
more the lands above it are flooded in winter. 
I went to Sonning to inquire into the matter, and 
vras told by a person living there that the weir 
had been heightened by bags of concrete being 
laid along the top of it^ and that this was done 
to give the mill more water. I went up to the 
weir and saw the bags, which varied in height 
from 8 inches to 15 inches. The old sill of 
the weir appeared to be indicated by horizontal 
beams held in their places by piles, and on these 
the bags of concrete had been placed. That is 
all I know about the matter, and I should hesitate 
to draw any inference myself without knowing 
positively what was the old level of the water. 
I may mention that it is said in Reading that the 
turbines in the Kennet which work the pumping 
api>aratus belonging to the town have less power 
than they had formerly, owing to the water being 
higher. 

I have referred to the ugliness of the water- 
fence at Marsh Mills. A similar and imneces- 
sarily high afflEdr has been erected recently at 
Shiplake Mills, and, like the other, very much 
improving a miller's property. It would be 
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interesting to know how much the millers con- 
tributed to the cost of the work in either of these 
cases. Further proof than this is hardly needed 
that the Conservators are not short of money. 
In fairness, let it be said that the camp sheathing 
across Shiplake Mill pool renders the approach 
to the lock more easy, but it has spoilt a beautiful, 
oft-painted picture, and more money seems to 
have been spent on it than was required in the 
interests of the navigation. 

Over the lock cut at Hurley was a fairly 
picturesque wooden bridge, lliis fell out of 
repair, and the Conservators, without the least 
regard for the beauties of the place, one of the 
most favourite resorts of artists on the upper 
Thames, proposed to replace it with an iron 
bridge. Strong objection was taken to their 
doing so, but it was only after a largely signed 
and influential petition was sent to them on the 
subject that they consented to change their plans 
and maintain the characteristics of the old bridge. 
In any future legislation respecting the Thames, 
a clause should certainly be inserted making it 
the duty of the Conservators to as far as possible 
preserve the natural beauties of the river valley, 
and giving the Board wide powers in that 
direction.^ 

1 In the Thames Bm of 1894 the Conservators asked 
for power to regulate advertising on the river and its 
banks, but were careful to place no duty on themselves 
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So much then for riparian owners, Conservators, 
and speculatiye builders. Steam-launches do a 
certain amount of injury to the banks of the 
river, and cause many of the trees to fall down, 
and, as I have said, lead to the concreting of the 
banks and the canalisation of the Thames. 

Eailway companies, while they have given us 
great facilities for visiting all parts of the Thames, 
have foolishly, both in their own interests and 
those of the public, placed their lines very much 
too near the river in many places, and seriously 
injured the landscape. This evil need not be 
increased, for whenever any Bills relating to 
further extensions, or widening of old or making 
of new lines in the Thames Valley, come before 
the House of Commons, that body of course has 
the power of so modifying them as to ensure 
no injury being done to the river. The House 
of Commons could also prevent gas and water- 
works being placed near the Thames. It is doubt- 
less very desirable that the river should be tapped, 
80 to speak, by the railway at various points, but 
I do most strongly protest against big railway 
embankments being run along by its side. There 
is a very great disfigurement to the Thames just 
below Mapledurham, where it will be remembered 

in the matter. However, the clause along with others 
which might have been beneficial to the riverine public 
was amended into nothingness. 
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Mr. Blount went to such an expense to keep up 
his picturesque old mill. It is owing to the recent 
widening of the Great Western Railway. A wall, 
many feet in height^ built with bluish black 
bricks, now comes down to the river and is lapped 
by its waters. The Company should take some steps 
to have it covered with ivy or other creepers. 

The hoarding board nuisance is one which 
Parliament will soon be asked to deal with, and 
there is already a society formed to bring about 
the generally desired legislation. Hoardings, like 
certain poisons, are cumulative things. If one 
advertiser of soap puts up fifty hoardings, another 
soapmaker is obliged to do the same to maintain 
his position, and so it goes on, one advertiser rival- 
ling the other, until a very forest of Mdeous erec- 
tions grows up. Every few yards down the Great 
Western Railway between London and Oxford 
one is confronted with these immense notice- 
boards, setting forth the virtues of various patent 
medicines, soaps, etc. It seems a reasonable 
thing that the inhabitants of a place whose pros- 
perity depends on an influx of visitors to view 
the natural beauties of the district should have 
some control over these hoardings and other things 
which would disfigure and mar the neighbour- 
hood. I do not myself see why the new District 
or Parish Councils should not be given powers 
to deal with these matters. I cannot see any 
reason why a particular soap-boiler or pill-maker. 
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in his haste to get rich and to amass an immense 
fortune, should be permitted to disfigure the land- 
scape, and so disgust visitors with a place that 
they cease to visit it, the ultimate result being 
that some thousands of deserving people are de- 
prived of their chance of obtaining a livelihood. 
Let the soap and pill makers confine their ad- 
vertisements to the newspapers. 

In a footnote is a rough draft of a clause or 
two which I think might be enacted with great 
advantage to the Thames and similar districts, 
such as the Lake Country, Derbyshire, etc.^ 

^ ' In all parishes and districts the prosperity of which 
depends to any extent on an influx of visitors to view the 
beauties of the neighbourhood, no person shall erect any 
hoarding, nor use any existing hoarding, nor other place, 
for advertising purposes, without first laying before the 
council of that parish or district a correct coloured draw- 
ing or copy of such hoarding or advertisement, with a true 
statement in writing of its size, and the exact position it 
is to occupy, and obtaining from the council a licence to 
erect or place such hoarding or advertisement, and such 
licences, for which no fee shall be paid, shall not be 
granted for a longer period than one year, and any person 
or persons erecting or placing, or causing to be erected or 
placed, any hoarding or advertisement without first 
obtaining the said licence, and refusing to remove the 
same within two weeks after being called upon to do 
so by a notice in writing served by the authority and 
council, or by any person residing in the district, shall 
be liable to a penalty of £5, and a further penalty of 
£2 for every day after the expiration of the said two 
weeks during which the said hoarding or advertisement 
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I have shown that the Thames is infinitely less 
beautiful than of yore; that its remaining 
beauties are in danger of being lost; that it 
would be possible to take steps to preserve them, 
and that it is the interest of all classes, without 
Any exception, whether riparian owner, visitors to 
the river, boat-builders, hotel-keepers, lodging- 
house-keepers, professional fishermen, railway 
companies, and even the speculative builder (for 
his houses would not let when the river is totally 
disfigured), to have them preserved. In many 
towns, as I have said, no houses can be put up 
imtil the plans have been approved by the munici- 
pal authorities. In the next Thames Preservation 
Act could not some similar powers be conferred 
upon the reformed Conservancy Board 1 In Scar- 
borough, I believe, there is a local bye-law under 

is not removed. And if any person who having been 
•convicted as aforesaid fails to remove the hoarding or 
advertisement within a period of six months from the 
•date of the conviction, the council shall remove such 
hoarding or advertisement, and recover the costs of so 
-doing from the owner of the hoarding or advertisement 
All proceedings taken under this Act in respect of any 
hoarding or advertisement shall be taken in a Court of 
Nummary Jurisdiction, and any person convicted shall 
pay the costs of such proceedings, but all hoardings and 
■advertisements existing on {date of first reading of BiU) 
shall be deemed to be licensed for one year from the 
date of the passing of the Act.' No charge should be 
made for the licences, otherwise some parishes would 
•encourage advertisements as a source of revenue. 
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which no hoardings or large advertisements may 
be put up within the borough without a licence 
from the Corporation. There are precedents, 
therefore, for legislation of this kind, and it will, 
I trust, come before it is too late. The Thames 
should be regarded as a national treasure. 

Some of the finest landscapes which have ever 
adorned the walls of the Academy were painted 
in the Thames Valley. I commend to the rulers 
of the municipalities on the upper Thames the 
idea of adding to the attractions of their towns a 
gallery of Thames pictures. They would thus in 
a manner preserve a record of natural beauties of 
our premier river. 
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ILLEGAL OBSTRUCTIONS IN BACKWATERS 

Regarded merely as a means of passing from 
place to place, the most useful portion of the 
river is of course the channel used by the barges. 
As a place of recreation the backwaters are every 
whit as important and valuable. Here, in punt, 
graceful Canadian canoe, or well-cushioned boat, 
the wearied worker can obtain something ap- 
proaching perfect rest. Through a trellis-work 
of fairylike willows can be seen the blue sky 
overhead, and all that is beautiful above is re- 
flected in the water beneath. Floating on the 
surface are large white lilies, queens among water 
flowers, and no sound is heard save the plash, 
plash of the water trickling over the not far 
distant weir. Silvery bleak leap now and again 
at the merry gnats, the moor-hen stalks cautiously 
down to the water's edge and crosses to the 
opposite bank with quaint short jerks of the 
white-tipped tail ; the little water-vole comes out 
from his home in the banks and quietly lunches 
on the bark of a willow bough. No king with 
all his wealth could have a more beautiful retreat 

60 
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than this. And these places of fair, quiet, and 
sweet rest are ours of right. 

Need it be said that when the inquiry into 
Thames preservation took place in the committee- 
room of the House of Commons, in 1884, Sir 
Gilbert East and his followers stoutly contended 
that the people of England had no right what- 
ever to go into these backwaters. The contention 
was not maintained. The following is an interest- 
ing and significant extract from the Report made 
by the Select Committee : — 

* It may be said of the various Acts passed for 
the improvement and regulation of the navigation, 
that in no case has a riparian owner, whether 
lord of a manor, or mill, or dock, or weir-owner, 
been authorised to claim any right over or limita- 
tion to the navigation of the Thames by the 
public from bank to bank from Cricklade to the 
sea. . . . The sole exception to this is section 45, 
introduced into the Act of 1866, at the suggestion 
of the mill-owners, on which claims have been 
founded to limit the right of the public of 
navigating all waters by weirs cut off from the 
open river. . . . While the section in question 
does not in terms give a right of way to the 
public over disused portions of the navigation, it 
does not exclude them from open backwaters, but 
apparently only prohibits going in boats to land 
on weirs, while all rights of way are preserved as 
such. . . . But there is no evidence before the 
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Committee, nor does there seem to have been 
any evidence before earlier Committees to which 
questions relating to the Thames have been 
referred, establishing any original right in the 
mill-owners or others to exclude barges and boats 
from any open water which is part of the river 
Thames, nor from any so-called backwaters which 
boats can navigate. . • . Your Committee are of 
the opinion that in the event of any future legis- 
lation, the rights of the public to move in boats 
over any and every part of the river through 
which Thames water flows, as an ancient and free 
highway, wherever they are not of necessity and 
for the time excluded by the requirements of the 
navigation, should be clearly declared; it being 
left open to any person claiming to exclude the 
public from a cut or channel made at any time on 
his property for drainage or other purposes, to 
prove his right to do so in a court of law.* 

After that expression of an opinion by a Com- 
mittee who were rather sympathetic than other- 
wise towards riparian owners and their rights 
and privileges, it is not necessary for me to enter 
into any discussion on the various legal points 
involved. Suffice it to say that the Thames 
Preservation. Act of 1885 declared it lawful for 
all persons, whether for pleasure or profit, to pass 
and repass, in boats or vessels, over or upon any 
and every part of the river Thames, through 
which Thames water flows, between the town of 
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Cricklade and Teddington Lock, including all such 
backwaters, creeks, side-channels, bays and inlet* 
connected therewith as formed part of the said 
river. But, as usual, in the Act were placed two- 
clauses, one of which I may term improper, and 
the other absolutely iniquitous. 

It seems that the old Commissioners, the pre- 
decessors of the Conservators, when making 
artificial cuts for the purposes of the navigation, 
had in certain cases very calmly allowed the 
riparian owners to close the river where it was^ 
no longer required for the purposes of the barge 
trafl&c owing to the new cut. This very improper 
arrangement, made at a time when public rights 
were of little or no account, and when the persons, 
who had charge of the river were principally 
riparian owners and their friends, was actually 
legalised by the following clause in the Thamea 
Preservation Act of 1885 : — 

* All channels which by virtue of any convey- 
ance from or agreement with the Conservators or 
the Commissioners acting under any of the Acts 
mentioned in the First Schedule to this Act, or 
by any lawful title have been enjoyed as private 
channels for the period of twenty years before the 
passing of this Act, shall be deemed not to be 
parts of the said river for the purposes of the 
last preceding section, or any provisions conse- 
quent thereon.' 
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I mildly term that clause *an improper one/ 
The iniquitous clause runs thus : — 

* Any person obstructing the navigation herein- 
before described by means of any weir, bridge, 
piles, dam, chain, barrier, or other impediment, 
shall be liable to be called upon by the Con- 
servators to remove the same, and his refusal to 
do so shall be deemed to be a continuing offence 
within the meaning of this Act, and the obstruc- 
tion itself shall be deemed to be a nuisance to the 
navigation, unless the same or svhstantially the same 
has been maintained for the period of twenty years 
before the conmiencement of this Act J 

There are two well-established common law 
principles concerning highways — *Once a high- 
way, always a highway,' and * Prescription does 
not run against the Crown.' That is to say, no 
highway can be deemed closed, even though it 
has been obstructed for a century or more. It 
can always be re-opened. The exception to this 
rule is, that by certain legal proceedings, for- 
merly ^ commencing at a vestry meeting, and 
ending in quarter-sessions, highways which are 
* unnecessary ' can be closed, or diverted according 
to circumstances. Therefore this piece of legisla- 
tion gave to riparian owners a right which they 
had not previous to the passing of this Act. I 

^ Highways cannot now be legaUy stopped or diverted 
without the consent of both the Parish and the District 
Councils of the locality. 
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hope to see this clause repealed, it heing so 
obviously unfair and unjust. 

I am by no means alone in this opinion, for I 
notice in the Proceedings of the Committee on 
the Bill, page li^ Mr. Elton, a Conservator, 
and a real-property lawyer of great experience, 
said: — 

* This twenty years is very much in favour of 
the riparian owners. Limitation would not run 
in the case of a public right, unless we helped 
you in the way proposed in this clause.' 

The counsel for the Conservators suggested 
that it might be better to remove the words of 
which I complain, but did not press the point as 
ke should have done. 

The counsel for the riparian owners said the 
objections to the removal of that portion of the 
clause were very strong on the part of riparian 
owners — as strong as they could be, on which the 
Chairman remarked : — 

*The Committee feel the force of what you 
say, and it is a very great concession to the 
riparian owners to give that. If the riparian 
owners complain that a certain additional freedom 
is given to the public to navigate the river, the 
Bill, on the other hand, gives to the ripsuian 
owners a certain amount of additional advantage 
in introducing a section of this kind.' 

As a matter of fact^ the Act did not give the 
public any * additional freedom ' whatever, and I 
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will give one instance to show the results of this 
iniquitous clause. 

At the mouth of the very charming backwater 
running from the village of Wargrave to below 
Bolney Islands are placed half a dozen or more 
stakes, with their ends just showing above the 
water, and intended, I believe, to carry some 
kind of fish-trap. The fish-trap is of very small 
value, and very rarely used, and these stakes are 
not only a nuisance, but also a very great danger, 
and prevent many nervous people from entering 
the backwater at all. Owing to the clause to 
which I take such strong objection, these stakes 
cannot be removed. One cannot blame the owner 
of the property, because he is, I have reason to 
suppose, thanks to the Thames Preservation Act, 
within his strict legal rights, and naturally desires 
to keep as many people out of the backwater as 
possible. I do not suppose that the value of the 
fish-trap is £1 a year. 

An instance of a portion of the Thames closed 
by operation of what I have termed the improper 
clause is Lord Boston's water at Hedsor. Under 
an agreement made with the old Commissioners 
in 1843, when a new cut for the navigation 
was made, about half a mile of the whole 
of the river Thames from bank to bank was 
closed. Now it is very doubtful, as was pointed 
out by Sir Charles DHke before the Committee 
on Thames Preservation, whether the Oom- 
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missioners were not acting uUra vires, in thus 
yielding up to a private person such a large piece 
of the river Thames, and it was quite possible 
that the question might have been reopened at 
any time, and also the water. But this Thames 
Kiparian Owners' Protection Act — as I choose to 
call it — has legalised this wicked piece of jobbery. 

Sir Gilbert East, as I have pointed out else- 
where, when before the Select Committee of 1884 
on Thames Preservation, strongly upheld the con- 
tention that all the backwaters were private. As 
an example of the views held at that time by 
another Conjservator, Mr. W. H. Witherington, 
miller, of Sonning, I give the following extracts 
from that gentleman's evidence : — 

Chairman. — *You think, in short, that you 
have the power to stop the public going over 
your backwater, but you say that although you 
think you have the power to stop people going 
up, you do not stop them unless they are fishing 1 ' 

Mr. Witherington. — * In the backwater I do ; 
if I saw them going up I should send them back' 

Chairman. — * And do they go back if they are 
not fishing^* 

Mr. Withkrington. — *Yes.' 

Chairman. — 'But have you possession of the 
property right across to the opposite bank ) ' 

Mr. Withbrington. — *Yes; this (pointing to 
the map) is a little bit which was sold away from 
my property a good many years ago. Previously 
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to that the old Commissioners paid to the mill 
about £90 a year, and then the coming of the 
Great Western Railway into that district reduced 
that to about £30; and at present the Con- 
servancy Board pay me an annuity of £29 a 
year.' 

Mr. Walter James. — * What I wanted to ask 
you was the ground on which you claim to exclude 
the public from any of this Thames water.' 

Mr. Witherington. — 'Because I believe it to 
be my own property.' 

Mr. Walter James. — *How is it your property ? 
In what sense do you maintain that it is yours ? ' 

Mr. Witherington. — *The mills, as perhaps 
you are not aware, are older than the navigation.' 

Mr. Walter James. — * I am not aware of that, 
certainly. It is quite news to the whole Com- 
mittee.' 

Mr. Witherington. — * I thought very likely it 
would be.' 

Chairman. — * You claim the mill, and by right 
of the mill you suppose that you have a right 
over the navigation : is that the ground on which 
you claim to exclude the public from pulling over 
the stream and pulling down this backwater ? ' 

Mr. Witherington. — * I object to their going 
there because it is in my own right.' 

Chairman. — * I want to know how it is your 
own right, and by what right you claim it.' 

Mr. Witherington. — *If I were to put the 
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question to you to know whether it was public, 
I have no doubt you would tell me.' 

Chairman. — *I would tell you at once if I knew, 
and if I did not I should say so.' 

Mr. Witherington. — "Then I can tell you 
I have always exercised the right, and I shall 
exercise it.' 

It is perhaps not surprising that the public still 
have reason to complain of obstructions in back- 
waters when gentlemen holding these views are 
found members of the Board. It would be inter- 
esting to know what services Mr. Witherington 
renders to the navigation in respect of this £29 
a year paid him by the Conservators. 

It is impossible for me within reasonable limits 
to go into a large number of instances of obstruc- 
tion in Thames backwaters, but I will mention 
one other very bad case, in which the Conservators 
have the power, though they will not exercise it, 
of removing certain obstructions to the naviga- 
tion. 

There are no more charming backwaters on 
the Thames than those which intersect the little 
group of islands between Hambledon Lock and 
Medmenham Abbey. The largest of them is 
called Magpie Island, and their owner is Captain 
I^ggl®> ^^ Culham Court. Across one of the 
backwaters stand eel-bucks; only a few years 
ago the other channels were quite open, and 
were a very favourite resort of picnic parties and 
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others who loved these quiet reposeful shady 
retreats. The last time I visited the place, I 
found every channel stopped up with rows of 
small piles. I desired some one living in Henley 
to write to the Conservators on the subject, and 
I believe he received the reply that the Conserva- 
tors had no power to act in the matter. More 
lately, having occasion to call at the office in 
Trinity Square, I mentioned the matter to Mr. 
Gough, the secretary. 

*0h,' said he, *we considered that question 
some time ago, and found we had no power to 
act' 

I pointed out to him the powers given to 
the Conservators by the Thames Preservation 
and other Acts, and that the obstructions did 
not exist previous to the passing of the Thames 
Preservation Act, and that therefore the Con- 
servators had ample powers to have them re- 
moved. Of course I did not refer to the eel- 
bucks, but simply to the obstructions in the 
other channels. Seeing that I knew all about 
the matter, the secretary climbed down somewhat 
and changed his story, saying the fact was, the 
Conservators could not deal with the matter for 
lack of funds. 

I also saw Sir Frederick Nicolson on the 
subject^ and his story was much the same, — ^that 
they had really no money with which to go to 
law. It was rather an extraordinary statement 
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to be made by the secretary and deputy-chairman 
of a body receiving an income from the public 
of over £25,000 a year, and a total income of 
considerably over £100,000 per annum. I shall 
hardly be believed, I fancy, when I say that the 
Conservators, who declined to go to law on 
account of their poverty, actually offered Captain 
Diggle a very large sum of money — ^five or six 
hundred pounds — ^if he would remove the eel- 
bucks and the other obstructions, and have no 
hesitation in spending thousands in opposing 
measures in Parliament^ such as the Eichmond 
Lock Scheme. 

A year or two ago it was publicly stated, and 
not contradicted, that in a certain favourite back- 
water not far from Magpie Island, the riparian 
owner had the overhanging branches lavishly 
tarred, to prevent boats lying close to the bank in 
the shade of the trees. An act of this kind should 
be a criminal offence, with a special punishment 
necessitating the provision of tar and feathers. 
The worst of 'Ar^'s offences are light in com- 
parison with such an act as this. If there is 
one more important duty than another placed 
upon the Conservators, it is to maintain the river 
free &om illegal obstructions of all kinds; and 
that they neglect this duty shows how utterly 
they fail to comprehend the obligations of their 
position. 
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TOWING-PATHS AND FERRIES 

The tow-paths below Staines are nearly all the 
property of the Conservators. From Staines 
upwards the soil of the paths is mostly in private 
hands, but the public have the right of passing 
over it for the purposes of navigation, and in 
some, and possibly all, cases to also use it as a 
footpath. In no way, perhaps, have the Con- 
servators more seriously neglected their obliga- 
tions to the public than in the case of these 
ways by the river, for time after time powers of 
establishing a free horse towing-path have been 
onavailingly given to them or their predecessors. 

The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of 1884 made the following report on 
this subject : — 

*As regards the use of the tow-paths, your 
Committee would re-echo the preamble of the 
Act of 1795, and urge the importance of not 
merely establishing a free horse tow-path through- 
out the navigated length of the Thames, btU of 
further making it a footpath free to the public^ at 
any rate in those parts of the river principally 
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used for recreation; as, for instance, the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Oxford, and from 
Wallingford to Staines. The capitalising of the 
present rents paid by the Conservators with a 
small addition, somewhat on the principle on 
whdch the Commissioners appear to have dealt 
with the question of the increased rates for horse- 
towing, might be authorised, and compulsory 
powers conferred on the Conservators where 
needed ; provision being made for any fair com- 
pensation to owners for the additional easement 
It is given in evidence that the money required 
for this purpose need not be a large amount.' 

' It is not, perhaps, too much to hope that the 
Corporation of the City of London, holding, as it 
does, an historical position in respect of the 
river, and to whom the metropolitan population 
is already largely indebted for the public spirit 
shown in the acquisition of Epping Forest and 
the Bumham Beeches for public use, may one 
day find the small amount of funds necessary to 
enable the Conservators to carry out this recom- 
mendation of the Committee, since a large portion 
of the tow-paths would certainly, in the future, 
be habitually and most largely trodden by 
people visiting the banks of the Thames from 
the metropolis.' 

For some years the Conservators stoutly con- 
tended that they were under no obligation to 
keep the towing-paths in repair, but the leading 
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case of * Winch v. Conservators of the Thames ' 
settled that) as the Conservators had statutory 
powers to repair and maintain the towing-path, 
and that, having provided a towing-path, they 
invited the public to use it, they were therefore 
bound to take reasonable care that it was in a fit 
condition to be used as a towing-path. Some 
barge-horses had been drowned, owing to the bad 
state of the path, and the Conservators were held 
responsible. There was also a case decided in 
connection with the river Lea, in which it was 
held that) even though the board had not pur- 
chased the towing-paths, yet they were entitled 
to restrain the owner of adjoining land from 
doing any act which would obstruct^ in any way, 
their free use for the purposes of towing. Not 
only have the Conservators not exercised their 
powers of purchasing land, to establish a free 
horse towing-path between London and Oxford, 
but in one instance, and probably more, they 
have allowed private persons who wished to 
increase their river frontage to absorb portions 
of these valuable and very necessary ways. 

Close to Henley Bridge is a little house called 
'The Nook.' It was bought, some years ago, 
by Mr. Wesley, a refreshment-contractor, who, 
anxious to increase the size of his garden, desired 
to take in a few yards of the towing-path. Owing 
to the portion which he proposed to enclose being 
also a public footpath (it also included a drinking- 
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place for cattle), he had to go to a Court of 
Sesedonsi to close it in the usual manner. There 
was a good deal of opposition,^ locally, to the 
proposal, but, by an accident^ the notice of opposi- 
tion was given too late, and the counsel who was 
instructed on behalf of certain inhabitants of 
Henley was not allowed to address the Court 
It is always desirable that, where the path is 
stopped by a bridge, the horses towing should 
come as close to the obstruction as possible, so as 
to enable the barge to get way on and shoot the 
bridge ; so that, apart from the principle of the 
thing, it was in this case very desirable that the 
tow-path should not be enclosed. But the Con- 
servators, though their attention was called to 
the matter, took no action. A few years later 
Mr. Wesley left the neighbourhood. The Cor- 
poration of Henley saw the importance of 
acquiring the property, and had the satisfaction 
of paying a considerably increased simi for it, 
owing to this very improper absorption of foot- 
path, tow-path, and drinking-place. But let it be 
clearly understood, Mr. Wesley acted throughout 
in a strictly legal manner. 

Towing is a very favourite method of proceed- 
ing up stream by persons in small boats ; but if 

* But also support, as Mr. Wesley offered to do certain 
things, in return for the privilege of making the enclosure, 
and some people considered the enlargement of the garden 
an improvement to Henley. 
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bushes are allowed to grow on the banks of the 
river, the practice is by no means unattended 
with danger. To clear the smaller bushes, the 
line is almost invariably fastened to the top of 
a short mast, and if the current is at all strong, 
and the rope catches in the bush, or if the boat 
is steered too much out in the stream, there is 
great risk of an upset. It is, unfortunately, 
where the stream is very swift that towing is 
most resorted to and is particularly dangerous. 
In the upper reaches especially, the Conservators 
allow the bushes to grow to an improper height 
before having them cut down, and so render 
the navigation dangerous. Just above Moulsford 
Ferry a withy bed is planted by the side of the 
river, on its very edge. The tow-path is supposed 
to skirt the withies. Bargees usually attempt to 
drag their lines over the bed, but I have fre- 
quently seen their tow-ropes caught in the fences, 
and troublesome delays have been occasioned. 
But in the case of small boats, the passing of 
the towing-line over this withy bed is a matter 
of considerable difficulty and danger. 

I first became acquainted with this place some 
fifteen years ago, when I formed one of a picnic 
party which was being towed up the river. The 
man who had charge of the horse was slightly 
deaf, and when we came to the withy bed failed 
to hear our shouts to him to stop. The line was 
checked by the withy rods, the boat was drawn 
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into the bank, was being pulled over, and in 
another second would have been capsized had 
not the mast most providentially broken. The 
obstruction still exists. The expenditure of a £5 
note to plank over a couple of ditches is all that 
is required to set the matter right. 

It has been said that according to the common 
law of the land there was originally no public right 
of towing boats along the banks of a navigable 
river, but that such rights have been acquired in 
nearly all cases by immemorial use or by Statute. 
When the public have followed a definite track 
over land without let or hindrance for a few 
years, the law presumes that the landowner has 
dedicated or granted to such persons such right 
of passage. 

In the case of *Eugby Charity v. Merry- 
weather ' a period of eight years was held as a 
sufficient length of time whereon to presume 
dedication of a path by the landowners to the 
public. 

In a leading case on the subject, Chief-Justice 
Bovill, after pointing out that in common law 
there was no right to use the banks as towing- 
paths, added, * Yet there may he, amd in fact is, on 
most nomgable rivers such a right by custom, and slight 
evidence of usage will generally he sufficient to support 
it on the ground of public convenience,* I need hardly 
say that on no river in the kingdom is the evidence 
of such a custom so strong as on the Thames. 
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In ancieni times barges were no doubt much 
smaller than they are at present, and towing was 
done chiefly by men. Whenever any one had the 
opportunity of charging anything, he seems to 
have done so, and the exactions and abuses con- 
nected with both the towing-paths and the 
weirs are frequently commented upon in Acts of 
Parliament intended to remedy this eviL In the 
reign of James I. an Act was passed declaring 
that the public had a right to use the tow-paths 
without payment between Burcott (a hamlet 
situated close to Dorchester) and Oxford. 

By 6 & 7 William ill. c. 16, the justices of the 
peace for the riparian counties were appointed to 
act as Thames Commissioners, and were author- 
ised to regulate the charges for rents and tow- 
paths. 

In 1729 an Act was passed in the preamble 
of which comment is made on the large sums 
demanded from those using the towing-paths, and 
the significant words occur — * which paths used to 
he free for men to tow.* It was also mentioned in 
the Act that owing to the large number of persons 
required to tow the barges, horses were being 
substituted for men. Commissioners were also 
appointed to regulate the rates for the use of the 
tow-paths, etc., between London and Cricklade, 
and it was enacted that where a rate had been 
charged for thirty-five years it was to be con- 
tinued. 
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In 1751 there was an Act in which the abuses 
of their rights by owners of towing-paths was 
again referred to. The Act of 1771 recites that 
the previous legislation to cope with the abuses 
and exactions suffered by the public at the hands 
of owners of tow-paths, locks, and weirs had been 
ineffectual, and the Ck)mmissioners, who were 
reconstituted, were gken powers to buy v/p the tow- 
paths, and determine the future reasonable rates 
for their use. In 1795 the very important Act 
was passed which gave the Ck)mmissioners power 
to compulsorily purchase land for a 'free, con- 
tinued, uninterrupted, and public horse towing- 
path throughout and on the whole length of the 
said navigation.' This is the Act referred to in 
the extracts from the Beport of the Select Com- 
mittee quoted on the first page of this chapter. 
Not only were the Commissioners given these 
powers, but they were also authorised to purchase 
land to make ways for passing from any public 
road to any horse towing-path — ^in other words, to 
provide means of access to the river. These jpowers of 
freeing the Uyuypath and giving access to the river the 
Thames Conservancy have at the present time.^ It is 
a startling fact that though in this matter Parliar 
ment legislated for the benefit of the public, 

^ I wrote this statement a year ago. Now, alas ! it is 
incorrect, for this most nnpublio-spirited body has, by 
its Act obtained last year, yielded up these most valuable 
powers! 
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nearly a century ago, yet owing to the apathy of 
those who have had the control of the river, next 
to nothing has been done to carry out the 
intention of the Legislature. 

Mr. Birkett, the solicitor and representative 
of the Ck)mmons Preservation Society, was asked 
by the Select Ck)mniittee if the Statute had ever 
been acted upon. His reply was : — 

' No ! I consider that is a most wanton evasion 
of the Act' 

Sir Frederick Nicolson, deputy-chairman of the 
Conservators, was asked by the same Com- 
mittee whether he had any suggestion to make 
for further powers being conferred upon the Con- 
servators. He said that they had compulsory 
powers to buy the tow-paths, but they wanted 
money. The powers were sufficient, though they 
were not perhaps so convenient as they might 
be. 

The Conservators, when they took over the ^pper 
river from the old Navigation Commissioners, had 
continued paying the sum of 2d. a rod to some of 
the riparian owners for the use of the towing- 
paths. For fifty-four miles £150 a year was paid, 
but in respect of at least fifty-seven miles no 
rent was paid at that time, and it seems to me, 
looking at the recent accounts of the Board, 
that these payments for tow-paths have been 
increased. If that is the case, it certainly appears 
as if the Conservators have paid away public 
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money to persons who had no right to it. It is 
certainly sound law that where a tow-path has 
been used a number of years without any rent 
being paid, that tow-path is to all intents and 
purposes a public one, and for any public body 
to commence paying rent for it would be a highly 
improper proceeding. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to discuss the 
advantages of establishing a public foot-path along 
the banks of at any rate one side of the river, after 
the strong recommendation to that effect by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, but I 
should point out that a footpath is no use unless 
where it leaves one side of the river for the other, 
a ferry is provided to take persons and horses 
across. Ferries of course do exist, which are mostly 
the property of the Conservators, but the Board, 
owing to representations made to them by riparian 
owners, has in certain instances given very strict 
orders to its ferrymen to refuse to ferry across 
persons who cannot show that they are engaged in 
navigating the river. While deprecating anything 
in the nature of a trespass on riparian property, it 
certainly seems that the Board exceed their duty 
in taking steps to prevent persons walking on the 
towing-path. Owners of the soil of the towing- 
path, who probably have needless fears in respect 
of their game, are nearly all wealthy men, and 
perfectly well able to look after their own interests 
in the matter. There is really no statutable duty 
F 
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placed upon the Conservators to act as game- 
keepers. 

In many cases foot-path rights have been 
established by immemorial use over the towing- 
paths, and some of the ferries now owned by the 
Conservators are very ancient ones. By closing 
their ferries to the public, the Conservators may, 
in some cases, have effectually closed public foot- 
paths. One of the most inconvenient stoppages 
of the free use of the ferry, by order of the Con- 
servators, is at Tilehurst. There persons have 
no means of communicating with the people living 
on the other side of the Thames, unless they 
either go five miles up stream . to Whitchurch 
Bridge, or two and a half miles down stream to 
Caversham Bridge. I once wished to cross the 
river to get from Tilehurst to Mapledurham, on a 
rather urgent matter, and walking up the towing- 
path asked the ferryman to put me across. * No, 
it was against the orders,' said he ; 'no one was 
allowed to land on the opposite bank unless they 
were navigating a boat.' I told him that I should 
be responsible for any act of trespass, and not he, 
but his only reply was that he had his orders 
from the Conservators, and was afraid to disobey 
them. I then went to the hotel at Tilehurst^ 
where boats were kept, and asked for a boat to 
take me across. I could have a boat, they said, 
but they would not allow any of their men to 
ferry me across, or to go with me to bring the 
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boat back. If they offended the landowner, they 
would be fearful of losing their licence. 

For many years it has been the custom of 
people to cross the Thames at Gatehampton by 
means of the ferry. There the tow-path leaves 
one bank for the other, and there used to be the 
large ferry-boat for horses and a smaller one for 
foot-passengers. I am very much inclined to the 
opinion that this was an ancient ferry, for where 
you have villages lying on opposite sides of the 
river, there was almost certainly in ancient times 
a means of communication between them ; and it 
is a well-known fact that for many years people 
were in the habit of going from Pangboume by 
the banks of the river, crossing the Thames at 
Gtatehampton, and thence following the tow-path 
to Gk)ring. 

The Thames Conservators, however, on the 
application of the landowner on the Gatehampton 
side of the river, gave orders to their ferryman 
to refuse to ferry any one across who was not 
engaged in navigating the river. It is straws 
such as these which show the direction of the 
wind. 

Of course ferries must be included among the 
facilities which are required on a river used as a 
place of public recreation, and when the reformed 
Board comes to be constituted I hope that the 
whole of the ferries will be vested in it, compensa- 
tion of course being paid to the owners of the 
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boats. The duty should also be placed upon the 
Board of re-establishing in many places ferries 
which have fallen into decay, as the Highway 
Boards seem to take no action in such matters. 
Not only have persons who are under a legal 
obligation to maintain their ferries, and to convey 
passengers across the river, neglected their duties, 
but in some cases they have increased the tolls as 
much as a hundred per cent. Only this year some 
of the tolls have been doubled at Moulsford, and 
an attempt has been made to restrict the use of 
the road to the old ferry at Little Stoke, which 
affair was taken up and fought successfully by 
the Henley Highway Board. There was an old 
ferry at Wargrave which has almost ceased to 
exist, and one (of less value) at North Stoke, the 
only remaining trace of which is the ferry-boat 
sunk at the bottom of the river. I have no doubt 
it would not be difficult to find other instances. 
The owners of these ferries could, and should, be 
indicted for allowing the boats to fall into disuse 
and not providing ferrymen. 

I think that both the Legislature and the riparian 
owners would be well advised to deal with the tow- 
path subject in a public-spirited and liberal manner. 
The tow-paths are practically of no value to the 
riparian owners, except for the little grass which 
is grown on them by the upper reaches. As the 
pleasure-traffic Increases, as it is certain to do, 
there will not be even this amount of grass. The 
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tow-paths cannot be built upon, nor can they be 
used for any valuable purpose, and only for some 
sixty miles of them is any rent payable. It is 
very possible, too, that long before payments 
commenced in respect of the towing-paths, the 
tow-path had been dedicated to the public, and 
that these payments therefore, except so far as 
they are sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, are 
illegal. The management of the river has long 
been in the hands of the very men who own the 
tow-paths, which perhaps accounts for payment 
being made. Opposite Moulsford, for instance, 
the tow-path, within living memory, passed over 
common lands, and was imquestionably free and 
public. When the enclosures were made, those 
in authority commenced to pay rent. 

My suggestion would be that the whole of the 
tow-paths should by Act of Parliament be vested 
in the Conservators, and that in return the obliga- 
tion should be placed upon the Board of maintain- 
ing the banks of the river from being washed away 
by the steam and other traffic. I am not sure 
that under this arrangement the riparian owners 
would not get the best of the bargain. 

It is a matter for regret that one of the worst 
obstructions to the use of the tow-path on the 
whole river is in Windsor Home Park. By means 
of very high, unclimbable fences a considerable 
length of the path is closed. Gates in the fences 
are opened when horses towing barges are going 
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up and down stream, but when men are towing 
small boats they are debarred the use of the 
path, which in the words of the old Act 'used 
to be free to all men to tow.' The Chairman of 
the Select Ck)mmittee of 1884, in regard to this, 
said to Sir Charles Dilke, who was giving evidence. 
'I presume the Queen acts in her right upon 
" Her River of Thames." ' 

Probably the Queen knows nothing of the 
matter, for it is not conceivable that, with no 
compensating benefit to herself, she would allow 
the navigation of the river to be impeded, and 
her subjects to be inconvenienced. 

Old men tell me that within their memory 
barges were towed by double gangs of men, one 
being on each side of the river. The gang on 
the towing-path side would draw the barge until 
the path ceased on that side, when the other gang 
would take the rope. This accounts for there 
being so many footpaths on the side of or near 
the river where there is no towing-path. In- 
stances of such paths occur through the Fawley 
Court and Culham Court estates below Henley, and 
between Crowmarsh and Gtoring on the Oxford- 
shire side of the river. A most important provision 
which should find place in any Thames Bill is the 
prohibition of the use of any barbed wire fencing 
on or near the tow-path. In their petition to 
Parliament against the Bill of 1894 the Corpora- 
tion of Henley-on-Thames pray for the insertion 
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of a clause to that effect. Barbed wire is so 
obviously an improper fencing to use by any 
highway, and most of all along a narrow path, 
that this short refefrence to the point should be 
sufficient 

While this Second Edition is in the press the 
Conservators have proposed certain new bye- 
laws, one of which is to prohibit the towing of 
punts and small boats down stream. This 
attempt to limit the ancient rights of the public 
to use the towing-path should be stoutly resisted 
by appeal to the Board of Trade. In the summer 
many of the reaches are practically streamless, 
and it would be most iniquitous to debar boat 
loads of people, or anglers miles from home in 
heavy punts, with headwinds to face, from using 
the tow-rope. 
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PUBLIC LANDING-PLAOBS AND WAYS TO 
THE BIVEB 

I CAN see people smiling as they read the head- 
ing to this chapter, and saying — ' 

* Why, how ridiculous it is to talk about land- 
ing-places! There are heaps of places up and 
down the river where we can land !' 

My reply to that is that the question is one of 
the most important raised in this book. Not 
only did Sir Gilbert East and Mr. Mackenzie of 
Fawley Court contend before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that there was 
no such thing as a public landing-place on the 
river Thames above Staines, but the Committee 
in their Beport seem to have accepted that view, 
for they recommend that land should be purchased 
for the purpose of making landing-places. 

Sir Gilbert East's exact words, in answer to a 
question put to him by the Chairman of the 
Select Committee, were — 

'The public have always had access to the 
river for the purpose of hiring boats from boat- 
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builders, and so on, and they can land at boat- 
builders' yards and rafts, but there is no such 
thing as a public landing-place in any part of the 
Thames above Staines.' 

Chaibman. — *Do you mean that the public 
never had the right of landing at any of the great 
towns on the Thames 1 ' 

Sir Gilbert East. — * They never had.' 

Eeferring to Maidenhead, Sir Gilbert East 
said — 

* There is nowhere that they could land except 
at a boat-builder's, unless they went some way 
up the cut, and then the Conservators would 
interfere with them.' 

Chairman. — * But do you say that there is no 
place on the Thames, at Henley, Abingdon, or 
Great Marlow, where a person can land from a 
boat, or go from the shore to a boat without 
having to pay a fee or fine for doing it 1 ' 

Sir Gilbert East. — *Thatisso. The only place 
that they could land within their legal right 
would be on the towing-path above those towns, 
and then they would have the Conservators 
coming down upon them for mooring a boat to 
the towing-path.' 

There was much more evidence to this effect. 
With regard to Maidenhead, I notice that the 
Chairman said — 

' If a person lands at the lock, can he not get 
from the lock into Maidenhead 1 ' 
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Sir Oilbert East replied — 'Yes ! but he would 
have the Thames Ck)nservators down upon him 
for leaving his boat at the lock.' 

Later on it was pointed out to him that at 
Marlow a public road leads down to the water, 
and he said — 

' Yes ! That is a little piece that would be 
public' 

But he denied that at Henley and other towns 
there was any landing-place whatever. 

Mr. Mackenzie, of Henley-on-Thames, who 
gave evidence, said he was * not aware of there 
being a single public landing-place on the Thames.' 
At Oxford there was no public landing-place, and 
he and his brother undergraduates had always 
had to go to one of the numerous watermen there 
* for their boats to land.' 

I think this evidence, and the Eeport of the 
Committee, is sufficient to show the necessity for 
legislation which shall once for all definitely settle 
the rights of the public in the matter of landing- 
places. If by any possibility they have no such 
rights, such rights ought to be conferred upon 
them. 

Sir Gilbert East's proposition seems to me a 
monstrous one. Here we have a river which was 
at one time, beyond all question, the most im- 
portant highway in the kingdom. Villages and 
towns were built on its banks, for the express 
purpose of their inhabitants using it to send their 
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agricultural produce and manufactures to the 
metropolis. The river was the chief means of 
communication between London and people living 
in the counties of Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Berkshire. In the 
old days all these people had a great interest in 
the navigation, as is shown by the fact that the old 
Navigation Commissioners consisted of everybody 
with over £100 a year coming from land, or £3000 
personalty, living in any of these counties. Some 
of the old Commissioners must have lived many 
miles from the river. 

Every village must have had its landing-place ; 
so must every town, and between the towns and 
villages there must have been landing-places near 
to the high roads. These old landing-places have 
now been absorbed — I may say so — ^in a great 
measure by boat-builders, many of whom — ^I do 
not like to use the words ' levy blackmail,' because 
it would be unjust — ^practically require a quid 
pro quo from those who use their landing-stages. 
This is a more serious matter than at first sight 
it may appear. Public rights are in danger of 
being lost, and a clear case is made out for 
legislative interference. 

The idea of buying land for this purpose, as 
suggested by the Committee, is simply childish. 
The public must have had these rights in ancient 
times, and it ought to cost them nothing to have 
them re-established. Of course where, owing to 
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the increase of population, landing-places are 
required where none previously existed, the land 
would have to be paid for. 

To deal with one or two particular cases. 
The Corporation of Henley have had some differ- 
ence with the Lord of the Manor respecting the 
rights of landing, etc., on the high road which runs 
along by the side of the river, and quite recently, 
with the most commendable intentions of benefit- 
ing the public and doing good to their town, 
they proposed to erect a small stage whereon the 
public might land without any charge being made. 
It was necessary to apply to the Conservators for 
permission to erect this stage, and perhaps I shall 
hardly be believed when I say the Conservators 
refused the permission ! Another instance of 
what appears to me to be an old public landing- 
place which has been closed is near Shiplake 
Station. There clearly is an ancient road 
(whether public or not I cannot say) leading 
straight to the river, bordered on each side by a 
row of old trees. On one of these trees is a 
notice stating that every person using the road 
must pay a small sum of money to the tenant of 
the land who lives hard by. 

The general public no doubt suppose that the 
Conservators are the first to give landing facilities. 
As a matter of fact, they not only do nothing of 
the kind, but when carrying out new works at 
weirs, locks, etc., very frequently place high con- 
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Crete walls where hitherto were low banks on 
which persons could land. As an old boating 
man, I do not hesitate to say that^ next to the 
frontages to river-side towns, there are no places 
where landing-places are so necessary as above 
and below locks. For obvious reasons people on 
a long journey in small boats have to land from 
time to time, and the most convenient places are 
the lock islands, where sanitary conveniences 
should certainly be placed by the Conservators. 
Nervous ladies often prefer to leave the boat on one 
side of a lock, and rejoin it on the other. Both 
above and especially below locks, accidents are of 
conmion occurrence in the more crowded parts of 
the river, small boats being frequently crushed 
or swamped by steam-launches. Imagine the 
position of a man who is upset just below the 
lock-gates at Marsh Weir, where during Henley 
regatta time there is a great crush of boats! 
Unless people are at hand to pull him out, there 
is little hope for him. The Conservators have 
now fenced in the place with concrete and brick 
walls, and it is nearly as difficult to get out of it 
as out of the bear-pit at the Zoo. This place, and 
others like it, have, thanks to the Conservators, 
become perfect death-traps, and though their atten- 
tion has been called to the matter, they refuse to 
provide steps. A few years ago, persons could 
land below Marshy Lock without much difficulty. 
The Conservators apparently support a section 
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of the riparian owners in their policy of pre- 
venting the public landing on the banks of the 
river. 

Closely connected with, and equalling in im- 
portance this question of landing-places, is the 
right of access to the river. There are in the 
neighbourhood of my house, several villages which 
are wholly or partly shut out from the Thames. 
This is a great wrong and injustice, and I have 
much difficulty in understanding why it has been 
done, for it benefits no one. It has been said 
that this matter is one solely for the highway 
authorities, but it is almost as important for 
persons using the river to get to the towns and 
villages on its banks, as it is for the townsfolk and 
villagers to reach the river. In any fresh scheme 
of Thames Preservation the matter should be 
dealt with. When inquiring into the subject, I 
discovered that the Act of 1795, which gave the 
Navigation Commissioners compulsory powers of 
purchasing land for the purpose of establishing a 
free horse towing-path, also enabled them to com- 
pulsorily purchase land to make ways * for passing 
from any public road to any horse towing-path.' 
This power the Conservators have always pos- 
sessed, but I do not know of any instance in which 
they have exercised it. 

Of course, I cannot in the space at my disposal 
range up and down the whole river, and point 
out all the wrongs of the people, but to show 
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what is going on I will deal with one side of the 
river, from Wallingf ord down to Gbring. 

Opposite Wallingf ord is the village of Crow- 
marsh, and I can find no way from that village to 
the banks of the river unless the inhabitants cross 
the bridge and use the Wallingf ord landing-place, 
which, if we are to believe Sir Gilbert East> is not 
a public one. Here clearly in ancient times was 
a ford, and therefore the inhabitants must have 
had the right to go down to the water's edge to 
cross that ford, both on the Wallingford and 
Crowmarsh side of the river. 

Next, below Crowmarsh we come to Mongewell, 
where formerly was a priory. Here no landing- 
place is now discoverable. Then follows North 
Stoke, a small agricultural village where, in 
ancient times, was a ferry, and the old ferry- 
boat still lies at the bottom of the deep pool, 
opposite the church. The road to the ferry was 
necessarily a public one, and I have reason to 
believe that there was another road in addition, 
which led to the river by the side of a l)rook, and 
that a small flat-bottomed craft used to be brought 
up the brook right into the village. The road at 
the side of the brook is barred ; at the mouth of 
the brook is a notice-board with * Private ' written 
on it, and the path leading down to the old ferry 
is closed, so far as notice-boards can close it. 

Next we come to Little Stoke, and here is a 
ferry with a road leading down to it, with which 
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the recent tenant of Little Stoke House, Mr. Scott 
Jervis, attempted to interfere. The matter became 
the subject of litigation in the Chancery Division 
of the High Courts between him and the Henley 
Highway Board, which was successful in establish- 
ing the right of the public to use the road. 

At South Stoke the only road to the river is 
the one which leads to Moulsford Ferry (where 
some of the tolls have recently been raised 100 
per cent.), and necessitates a walk of nearly a 
quarter of a mile. Here, as in other villages, 
must have been an ancient right of way to the 
river, but where it was I cannot possibly say. 
Less than a century ago the village stood in the 
centre of common lands, and on the enclosure 
taking place many old ways were doubtless 
lost. 

The next village we come to is Cleve, a little 
hamlet situated about three quarters of a mile 
from Gk)ring. It is absolutely on the verge of 
the river, but a high, close fence completely bars 
not only access to but sight of the water. I 
regard that case as one of the most scandalous on 
the whole of the Thames. Certainly the inhabi- 
tants are few, but without the least doubt they 
must have had, in ancient times, a right of way 
to the Thames, either on the present wharf, or 
by the now private road leading to the river at 
the back of the old mill 

At Groring the public have not much to com- 
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plain of, but it is noteworthy that, a few years 
ago, an attempt was made to close what is known 
as Ferry Lane, a road leading down to the river, 
at a point where once plied an ancient ferry. 
But the good people of the place were not to be 
trodden upon in this way. They banded them- 
selves together, tore down the obstructions, and 
calmly accepted the unpleasant position of being 
defendants in an action of trespass. The plain- 
tiff found she had no good grounds of action, so 
compromised the matter and paid their costs. 

All these cases I hme mentioned aire on about seven 
miles of the river only. Surely when the Legis- 
lature is dealing with the Thames, this question 
of access to the river should be considered one of 
the most important. 

I must give Sir Gilbert East his due. Some 
years after making the statements before the 
Committee, which I have quoted, we find him, 
as waywarden, energetically fighting a landing- 
place case at Hurley. I believe the facts were 
these : a piece of grass land by the river-side at 
Hurley was said to be wrongfully enclosed by 
Geneial Owen Williams. The people of Hurley 
said they had^a right to draw up their boats and 
land at this place. The action was tried in the 
County Courts and they won the day, but in the 
Court of Appeal the decision was reversed. I 
have seen the spot in question, and must say 
that it has not the appearance of an old landing 
G 
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place. It is not a hard road ; there is no metal ; 
it is simply a soft, low-lying, and rather swampy 
piece of grass. 

In July 1889 Sir Gilbert East urged that the 
Berkshire County Council be empowered to obtain, 
by purchase or otherwise, one landing-stage in 
each village adjoining the river Thames, through- 
out the county. He said that thirty-two villages 
would be affected by this motion, and from time 
immemorial there had been what were supposed 
to be public landing-stages on the Thames. At 
Hurley there had been a road leading to the 
landing-place at least for the past 280 years. It 
had been left to these modem times for the land- 
owner to seize what had been a public right. 
General Owen Williams had been the first to use 
this right, and his example had been followed at 
Wargrave. He then asserted that, in the Hurley 
case, Mr. Justice Manisty had said that a right of 
landing could not exist in law, and must not be 
argued, and that> though the public had a legal 
right to go almost anywhere on the river, they 
had no right to go to or from it. Such an 
absurdity should be remedied. 

Whether the members of the Council, of whom 
there were a numl^er present, thought that such 
rights ought not to be purchased, or whether 
they took no interest in the matter, I do not 
know, but only three of them voted for the 
resolution. Neither do I know if the news- 
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paper report is to be relied upon. Certainly Sir 
Gilbert East seems to have modified his views, 
and I cannot accept the statement attributed to 
the late Mr. Justice Manisty, until I see it in an 
authorised law report. 

More recently still, at the first general meeting 
of the Upper Thames Association, I moved a 
series of resolutions, one of which was that the 
Association should support proposals having for 
their object the provision of public landing-places. 
To my astonishment Sir Gilbert East said that 
he was opposed to all my resolutions, of course 
including the one in question. The Upper 
Thames Association is dealt with in another 
chapter. 

However, the various changes of opinion of 
* the very stem champion of riparian ownership ' 
can have little interest for my readers. It is 
sufi&cient for them to know that there are a small 
class of persons who assert that there are no 
public landing-places on the Thames, that many 
such places have been closed, that access to the 
river is being denied, and that therefore a very 
good case is made out for interference by the 
Legislature. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



CAMPING-OUT GWOUNDS 



One of the grievances of riparian owners is that 
persons come in boats with pots, pans, and tents, 
and, without permission, campout on the banks 
of the river, light a fire, then go away in the 
morning leaving a litter behind them. Yet, for 
all this, camping-out should be encouraged. City 
clerks and youthful workers in towns are apt, 
from the nature of their occupations, to be a 
somewhat effeminate class of beings — ^though far 
less so than formerly — and there is nothing like 
a fortnight under canvas to make men of them. 

I had recently a letter from Captain Loder 
Symonds, Conservator and riparian owner, living 
on the river above Oxford, who himself has done 
a great deal of camping-out. He writes me : 

'Public camping-grounds I consider of great 
importance, and I think with a little management 
the grounds would pay for themselves. Camping- 
out is a healthy and manly way of living, and an 
education in general resoiu'cefulness to those who 
live in towns, and should be encouraged to the 
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utmost It appears necessary for sanitary and 
moral considerations that the grounds should be 
imder proper supervisioa.' 

Then after referring to the neglect of the upper 
navigation by the Conservators ; and, by the Great 
Western Eailway, of the Thames and Severn 
Canal, he writes : 

* I hope to live to see the day when a trip from 
my native town of Hereford down the Wye, by 
the Severn, and the Thames and Severn Canal 
to Lechlade, and thence to London, will be a 
common trip for English youths. A more charm- 
ing one could not be found in any part of the 
world.' 

Sir Charles Dilke, when giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Thames Preservation, said : 

* Camping is a very excellent practice for very 
young men. When they grow a little older it is 
apt to give them rheumatism. There are a great 
number of clerks and shopkeepers' assistants who 
are in the habit of taking their holiday on the 
river for ten days or a fortnight every year and 
camping every night. It does them a very great 
deal of good, I think, and is an excellent life for 
them to lead. There are certain places which 
at the present moment are virtually camping- 
grounds, but they are very crowded during some 
parts of the year. My experience of the campers- 
out is that they are very quiet. They generally 
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get their bathing over early in the morning ; they 
do not often bathe after eight o'clock in the day.' 

Chairman. — *In short, you end where you 
began. Tou think the river might be made a 
place of great enjoyment^ and an invaluable 
source of health to the public, without very much 
greater restrictions than at present existing on 
their liberty.' 

Sir Charles Dilkb. — « It is already, I think, 
the greatest health resort of the Londoners, and 
the best.' 

It must not be supposed that camping-out is 
only confined to city clerks and shopkeepers' 
assistants. There are a great many men whose 
means would enable them to, and perhaps in- 
dicates that they shoidd, put up at the most 
luxurious hotels in the Thames Valley, but who 
infinitely prefer the free, healthy, unrestrained 
life which one leads under canvas. 

Mr. Mackenzie of Fawley Cou]^, Henley-on- 
Thames, in giving evidence on this subject 
before the Select Committee, said : 

* The Conservators should have power in suit- 
able places to buy eyots for the purposes of being 
used by the public for camping, bathing, and so 
on, so that there should be some control over 
them. I think there are spots up and down the 
river which, without injury to any one, the public 
might very fairly make use of in this way.' 

It seems to me almost like flogging a dead 
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horse to advocate the advantages of camping- 
out for the youth of London and other big 
towns, so I will close this portion of the subject 
with a quotation from the report made by the 
Committee : 

* If a few places, a field here and there, or an 
eyot in some less frequented reach or bend of the 
river, could be acquired for the purpose of camp- 
ing-out grounds to be enjoyed under regulations 
made by the Conservancy, the comparatively 
small amount spent in the purchases would 
produce a lasting result in healthful gratification 
to the many people accommodated by such an 
acquisition for the public/ 

A hope was also expressed by the Committee 
that the Corporation of the City of London, hold- 
ing as it does an historical position in respect of 
the river, would one day find the small amount 
of funds necessary to enable the Conservators to 
carry out the Recommendations in the report. 

With one solitary exception, we seem to be no 
nearer the establishment of public camping-out 
grounds, with all their advantages to the public 
and to the riparian owners, than we were when 
the report was issued. That solitary exception 
is the case of Shiplake Lock Island, which for 
many years has been a most favourite resort of 
campers-out. Every summer a dozen to twenty 
little white tents, detracting nothing from the 
picturesque appearance of the river, may be seen 
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dotted about the island. The ground lies high 
and dry, and the lock-keeper attends to some of 
the needs and necessities of its occupants. Hear- 
ing that this piece of land was about to be sold 
by auction, and with a double-barrelled intention 
of saving it for the campers-out and preventing 
the natural beauties of the place being marred by 
the erection of a hideous bungalow or other 
objectionable building, I drafted a letter to the 
Lord Mayor, to whom it was sent by my father. 
The Lord Mayor rather threw cold water on the 
idea, which was, however, taken up very warmly 
by certain members of the Corporation, with the 
result that, when the land was sold, Mr. Crawford, 
the City solicitor, was the nominal purchaser. 

The land fetched a good price, but the Corpora- 
tion have had no reason to regret their bargain. 
In fact, the investment has been a very good one, 
for they let their little property at a substantial 
rent to the lock-keeper on the condition that he 
looks after it. He is allowed to make a charge 
to each person camping on it. 

I am indebted to the proprietor of the Daily 
Graphic for permission to reproduce the sketches 
of this camping-ground, and of marsh weirs, 
ancient and modem, which find place in Chapter 
IV. The drawing of Marsh Weir in the good old 
days was carefully prepared from a photograph 
taken, and fortunately preserved, by Messrs. 
Marsh Brothers, of Henley-on-Thames. 
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Under the Bill of 1894 the Conservancy Board 
would have had limited powers to establish 
camping-places; the clause was struck out in 
Committee at the instance of the opponents of the 
Bill It is to be hoped the duty will be placed 
upon the Conservators of devoting a certain part 
of their ever-increasing income to this purpose. 
But in the interests of health, care should be 
taken only to purchase sites for this purpose 
which are really suitable. The land for camping 
on must be fairly high and dry. Such sites are 
usually to b6 found just below locks where the 
Thames is shallow and the banks high. But I 
am afraid that to live in a tent with a lock-keeper 
in dose attendance ready to cook food, boil water, 
and render other services is after all rather a cock- 
ney style of camping-out^ and hardly teaches that 
'lesson in resourcefulness' to which Captain Loder 
Symonds refers. At the same time, so important 
is it that the land provided for this purpose 
should not be at aU swampy or ill-drained, that I 
would even put a clause in the Act malong it 
illegal for the Conservators to purchase any land 
lying less than a certain number of feet above the 
river, and which would therefore be unsuitable for 
the purpose. 

The stories one hears about the vagaries of 
campers-out should be accepted cum gram saUs, 
as coming from men who are indignant that the 
great English highway, or a large portion of it^ 
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cannot be maintained for their sole use and 
pleasure. However, nature is much the same 
through all ages and among all classes, and there 
is really no reason to suppose that the man under 
canvas is more immoral or destructive than he 
who sleeps under tiles or slates. I have, indeed, a 
difficulty in imagining any act much more im- 
moral than to attempt to rob a great nation of 
rights which it has enjoyed from time immemorial. 
But the greater the truth in the stories which 
certain persons so diligently spread concerning 
campers-out^ the greater the reason there is for 
the establishment of recognised and regulated 
camping-grounds; and those who believe the 
harrowing tales told of iniquitous campers-out 
should be, logicaUy, the first to support such a 
proposal 
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CHAPTER IX 

BATHING AND SWDOONG IN THE THAMES. 

Medical men are mostly agreed that swimming, 
rowing, and walking are the three most healthful 
among exercises. Now that the Thames is com- 
paratively free from pollution above-bridge, it is 
perhaps the best piece of water anjrwhere near 
London for swimming; and the excellent pastime 
which strengthens the body and constitution, and 
so often leads to the saving of human life, should 
receive infinitely greater encouragement than it 
does at the hands of the authorities. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Grundy is ever with us, 
and in the matter of bathing and swimming in 
the Thames this worthy but fussy old busybody 
and the riparian owners, or those of them who 
are ever anxious to cast a stone at the unfortu- 
nate public, have raised up their hands in horror 
at the idea of unclothed boys or men being seen 
a quarter of a mile off standing on the banks of 
the river. When Mrs. Grundy and her riparian 
friends go to the sea-side they take their folding- 
chairs down to the sands, and are quite satisfied if 
they are not nearer than a hundred vards from 
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the men's bathing-places. But what is right and 
proper by the sea appears to b6 a gross indecency 
on the Thames. There is a great deal too much 
prudery and false modesty about all these things. 
I do not suppose the coming woman will be so 
particular as her mamma, because she seems to 
think it quite the correct thing to attend art 
schools and draw from more or less nude male 
models. She has no doubt learnt from Darwin 
that modesty is not natural to her, but an 
acquired habit — a matter of fashion. 

All I wish to urge is not that anything indecent 
should be tolerated, but that bathing and swim- 
ming should not in any way be discouraged. 

Suitably attired, there is no more objection to 
a man, boy, girl, or woman bathing from the tow- 
path of the Thames than there is to the same 
persons bathing on the shore at Brighton, Scar- 
borough, or Trouville ; but some kind of tent or 
other shelter is required for dressing purposes. 
Possibly the views of the greatest number would 
be best met by the establishment of public bath- 
ing-places in more or less secluded spots ; but I 
would strongly object to see bathing absolutely 
prohibited in any part of the river, provided, of 
course, a proper bathing-costume is worn. 

For the past six years a Thames Conservancy 
bye-law has been in existence by which any 
person bathing without suitable dress or drawers, 
or unless properly screened from view, or who 
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bathes or prepares to bathe at any place where, 
or between any hours when, bathing is for the 
time being prohibited by die Conservators, is 
liable to a penalty of forty shillings. If after 
due notice he repeats or continues the act, he is 
liable to a penalty of £5. This bye-law is quite 
sufficient to satisfy Mrs. Qrundy, provided the 
Conservators enforce it; but, so far as I know, 
they take little or no pains to insist upon people 
who bathe in the more public parts of the river 
wearing proper bathing-dress. By the Thames 
Act of 1894 the Conservators* powers to prevent 
swimming in the Thames are continued without 
safeguards in the public interest. 

Here and there on the Thames, as for instance 
at Henley and Wallingford, are bathing-places 
which have been established by some local com- 
pany or by the municipal authorities. They are 
little enclosed places, not larger than an ordinary 
swimming-bath, and are only suitable for bathing 
pure and simple, or for those who desire to learn 
swimming. Unfortunately they are made of cor- 
rugated iron, and are a great disfigurement to the 
river. What is rather required is a small, pictur- 
esque, dry, comfortable building in which people 
can remove and replace their clothes, with an 
attendant to supply bathing-dress or drawers 
and towels— of course a small charge being made. 
There should be a boat and a lifebuoy or two, 
and the attendant should be able to give those 
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who wish for it instruction in swimming. A 
shallow for non-swimmers should be indicated by 
buoys. Of course, one would not for choice 
put such places in the most public parts of the 
river. 

Some people seem to imagine that a person 
who is in the water is an indecent sight, whether 
he is clothed or not — at least in fresh water. 
When we remember that God made man, and 
tailors the clothes which man wears, it will be 
seen that the prudists are simply blasphemous, 
inasmuch as they practically assert that the 
Almighty created objects indecent, and not so 
sight-worthy as broadcloth. A simply fearful 
outcry was raised recently because two men and a 
woman were seen in the water at the same time. 
Of course, if they were in a state of nudity, one 
cannot help siding with Mrs. Grundy ; but if they 
wore bathing-dresses it is difficult to see anything 
indecent in their conduct. After all, the bather 
only changes his element; and why a person 
should be considered more indecent in one element 
than in another — ^in water rather than in air — ^is a 
question which is quite beyond me to solve. Let 
people bathe as much and as freely as they like 
in the Thames, provided they wear suitable 
dresses. Encourage swimming in every possible 
way ; and remember, my dear Mrs. Grundy, that 
the things which you decry on the Thames you 
would probably smile at and think rather funny, 
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or even join in yourself, at Trouville or Bou- 
logne. 

If a real Thames Preservation Bill is ever 
passed, let us hope it will empower and make it 
the duty of the public-spirited body which it will 
create to establish swimming-stations and bath- 
ing-places near every Thames-side town, open to 
all people on the payment of a fee sufficient to 
cover expenses. Above all things, let there be no 
prohibition of swimming or bathing in the day- 
time. If bathing is only allowed before eight in 
the morning, as has been suggested, you prevent 
a great many people from swimming, and you 
force others to take their bath at an hour which 
perhaps, if they are delicate people, would be 
injurious to their health. 

It is the great misfortune of many English 
children to be brought up in places where they 
have no opportunity of learning swimming — an 
exercise which in my opinion is far more impor- 
tant to us islanders than some of the subjects 
taught in the board-schools at the present day. 
I can speak feelingly on this point, for had I not 
learnt to swim when I was a boy this book would 
never have been written — at least not by me. 

It should be the policy of the Government and 
of the authorities in these islands of ours to 
encourage swimming in every possible way, and 
not, even to oblige Mrs. Grundy and her riparian 
friends, place any restriction of time or place on 
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swimmers or would-be swimmers which shall deter 
them from practising one of the most valuable of 
recreative exercises. 

Possibly some day we shall see near some 
fashionable Thames-side resort a bathing establish- 
ment modelled on Continental lines : picturesque 
buildings, cosy dressing-rooms, dry towels, hot 
foot-baths, the bottom of the river raked and 
sanded from time to time, swimming instructors, 
coquettish bathing-dresses, reading-rooms, couches, 
coffee and cigarettes. Not a bad idea for the dog- 
days. 

Here and there on the Thames one sees private 
bathing-places. For instance, in a weir pool at 
Cleeve a riparian owner has illegally chained off 
a piece of the Thames for bathing purposes — ^not a 
big bit, certainly ; but the practice should not be 
allowed, as, if all riparian owners were to do it, 
the rights of the public would suffer. Almost 
immediately above the chain which surrounds the 
bathing-place there is a notice-board bearing these 
words, which are evidently intended to deter the 
public from bathing in the pool : — 

•thambs conservancy. 

'Bathing from this weir is dangerous, and is 
prohibited By Order.' 
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CHAPTER X 

FXSHSRY PRBSERVATION AND FISHERY RIGHTS 

Of all rivers in England the Thames is the finest 
trout^tream, and the one most prolific of fish. 
This may seem a somewhat bold assertion, but any 
one who takes the trouble to follow the record of 
sport in the many sporting newspapers will see 
that the clever trout-fishers of the Thames are 
quite as successful as many salmon-fishers in rivers 
of no mean repute. In fact^ during the first three 
months of the trout-fishing season a really skilful 
angler sometimes takes more fish than does a 
salmon-fisher in the same period on a fairly pro- 
ductive stream. 

Thames trout-fishing has vastly improved of 
late years. A quarter of a century ago the man 
who caught a Thames trout was a sort of pisca- 
torial hero. Now, as I have said, almost every 
weir between Pangbourne and Teddington yields 
several fish weekly. Any one, too, who takes a 
careful observation of the river during or shortly 
after the coarse fish-spawning season, will see, and 
indeed cannot help seeing, that it contains immense 
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quantities of barbel, chub, roach, and dace, the 
latter fish being plentiful only in the lower reaches. 
Gudgeon must be present in millions, for it is no 
uncommon thing for two rods in the course of a 
long summer's day to catch twenty or more dozens 
of these succulent little fish. Jack, too, seem tp be 
increasing, for, when perch-fishing, I have caught 
as many as a dozen of these fish (under-sized) with- 
out moving my boat fifty yards : last June, indeed, 
several takes of from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
jack were made in one day at Henley, the great 
majority of the fish being under-sized. 

When we bear in mind that several thousands of 
anglers fish the Thames every season, many of 
them making large bags of fish; that spawn is 
gobbled up by the million by swans, which have 
immensely increased in numbers ; that the wash 
of steam-launches works fearful havoc among the 
spawn and brood of fish, washing both up on the 
banks, and leaving them high and dry, also dis- 
lodging the spawn from the weeds, from whence 
it floats down-stream and comes to naught ; when 
we consider all these things, and that the Thames 
is still a good fishing river, it seems to follow, 
notwithstanding the statements of those who are 
not skilful enough to fill their creel, that the char- 
acter I have given it of being the most productive 
river in England, is merited. 

Of course, there are many people who say that 
Thames fislung is extremely bad ; that there are 
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hardly any fish in the river, and so on. The 
fact is that» owing to the frequent return to 
the water of under-sized fish (a liberal education 
in fish-hooks), and the disturbance by the steam 
and other traffic, Thames fish have become eztrar 
ordinarily shy and educated, and I have no doubt 
that a number of them have acquired the habit of 
feeding by night rather than by day. To be 
successful, the angler must have a certain amount 
of quiet, and this it is difficult to find on the 
lower reaches of the Thames, except in some 
retired weir pool or backwater. The fish are 
there, but can only be caught by those who have 
the requisite skill. In a little pamphlet, price 
6d., entitled, Fish, Fishing, and Fish CviUwre ai 
HenUy-onrThames, and published by the Henley 
Fishing Association in 1892, is given an account 
of the sport obtained in the district, with well- 
authenticated lists of the best takes of fish. I 
commend the pamphlet to those who disbelieve 
in Thames fishing. It contains some useful hints 
for anglers. 

A good all-round Thames fisherman is probably 
the most skilful angler the world can produce, 
and is capable of holding his own on any river or 
lake in the kingdom. I have fished myself in 
many waters, and have caught pretty weU every 
variety of British fresh-water fish; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that infinitely greater skill is 
required to fish successfully in the Thames than 
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to take Salmon, or even large trout^ in other 
waters. 

Need I say a word here about the healthiness 
and value of this innocent means of recreation to 
the working classes ? The passer-by is apt to cast 
a sneer at the man he sees seated on the box 
among the sedges, quietly smoking, and holding 
in his hand a long bamboo rod, below the end of 
which floats on the surface of the water a little 
structure of cork and quill. Now, that man is 
pursuing as scientific a method of fishing as any 
that is known. His tackle is as fine as tackle can 
be made, either of hair or gut finer than hair ; he 
is usually a good sportsman, and will go back in 
the evening thoroughly refreshed by his long, 
quiet day passed on the banks of the river, aiid 
all the better on the morrow to renew those 
labours which are the foundation of the wealth of 
this great kingdom. Probably he will have in 
his basket from three to a dozen or more pounds 
of fish — usually roach. 

In London there are known to be more than 
seven thousand working-men anglers who are all 
members of various clubs which are combined into 
two great associations. To these men and many 
more the free fisheries of the Thames are of im- 
mense value. Nor do the middle classes by any 
means neglect Thames angling, and, piloted by 
the professional fishermen among the trout and 
barbel, sometimes have startling successes. I 
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have noticed, too, that many ladies have taken to 
Thames fishing, and that one in particular — a lady 
of title living in the neighbourhood of Maiden- 
head — ^has caught a large number of barbel. 

I propose in this chapter to show how the trout- 
fishing has been improved, what the Conservators 
have done and have not done for the fisheries; to 
point out very clearly the exact legal position of 
the angling public; and to sketch out a scheme 
for the better preservation of the whole of the 
Thames fisheries. 

The Thames from London to Staines has been 
preserved, since about the year 1838, by the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society, of which 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales is the patron. Netting 
on that portion of the river, the fisheries of which 
belong to the Corporation of London, has been 
stopped, enormous quantities of fish have been 
turned in, and the fishery bye-laws have been 
enforced. On the whole, the Society, which is 
entirely supported by public subscriptions, and of 
which Mr. W. H. Brougham is the secretary, has 
done an immense amount of good. . The Com- 
mittee have spent about £20,000 in maintaining 
and stocking the City waters. At Windsor there 
is a similar society, of which her Majesty the 
Queen is the patron. At Maidenhead is an 
association which has existed nineteen years ; and 
at Marlow is a society which was f orm^ forty-one 
years ago, and has put immense quantities of 
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trout and other fish into the river. At Henley is 
an association which I was chiefly instrumental in 
founding some eleven years ago. It protects 
nine miles of the river, and has turned in many 
thousands of trout and other fish, including 
bream and grayling. The district next above, 
extending to Goring, is protected by the Heading 
Association, which, under the able management of 
Messrs. Brown, Butler, and Hurley, is one of the 
best-conducted associations on the river. From 
Goring to Oxford the river is unprotected, poach- 
ing practices largely prevail, and trout in particular 
are exceedingly scarce. At Oxford is an Angling 
Preservation Association. It is endeavouring to 
revive the fisheries in that district, which have 
been allowed to fall into a very bad state. 

The best proof of the benefits conferred on the 
Thames by these associations is that where they 
exist trout-fishing has immensely improved. They 
are one and all supported by puUic subscriptions, 
and I find that a total sum of £29,000 has been 
expended by them on the river. In addition 
many enthusiastic anglers have given much valu- 
able time and their services in the same cause. 
A few of these societies receive small contributions 
from riparian owners ; but, speaking generally, the 
claimants and owners of the Thames fisheries 
have done nothing to improve their property, 
and have in some cases allowed their men to 
night-line to a large extent, which has resulted 
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in the death of not a few trout and other fish 
which have been introduced into the river at 
great expense. One riparian owner asserted him- 
self by giving permission to two water-men to 
night-line as much as they pleased in the water 
he claimed, and near which many thousands of 
trout had been placed in the river ! 

The associations have no legal status whatever, 
but the Conservators (who do next to nothing for 
the fisheries), by a document termed a deputation, 
empower either members or servants of the associa- 
tions to act as assistant river-keepers, with powers 
to search boats and punts, seize nets, prosecute, 
etc. 

It will be seen that the preservation and stock- 
ing of the Thames fisheries have been left both 
by owners of fisheries and Conservators almost 
entirely in the hands of public-spirited anglers 
and others. But I must not forget to mention 
that at Henley a portion of the salary of a river- 
keeper is paid by a special fund, about £14, raised 
principally among riparian owners, who, I am glad 
to say, in that district at any rate, recognise the 
good work done by the Henley Association, and 
the moral claim there is on them for cooperation 
and support. The Conservators chiefly content 
themselves with making bye-laws, and these bye- 
laws mainly consist of restrictions on anglers. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of the 
peculiar view of their duties taken by the Con- 
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servators was in connection with a new set of 
fishery bye-laws which came into force in 1893. 

The Conservators, it should be mentioned, are 
given extremely wide powers by their Acts to 
make bye-laws for the * preservation and protec- 
tion of the Thames fisheries,' and 'to prohibit 
nets and apparatus.' Not only is there nothing 
in the Thames Acts reserving netting and night- 
lining rights, etc., but the Act clearly indicates 
that while neither the statute nor any bye-laws 
made under it shall abridge or take away the 
rights of any private fishery owner in the river 
Thames, the fishery bye-laws generally, including 
those * prohibiting nets and apparatus,' shall apply 
over the whole river alike, whether private or not. 

Notwithstanding the clearly expressed intention 
of the Legislature, the Conservators a few years 
ago made a new set of bye-laws, which, while 
prohibiting the public from netting (except for 
bait), contained a clause allowing netting and 
night-lining privileges to persons owning private 
fisheries, subject to a netting licence being obtained 
from the Board. In 1893 the Conservators an- 
nounced their intention of drafting another set 
of fishery bye-laws, and asked for suggestions 
from the various fishery associations. Suggestions 
were made, and were sent on by the Conservators 
to Mr. Willis Bund, barrister-at-law, and chair- 
man of the Severn Fishery Board, who prepared 
a draft. What was in the draft none but the 
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Conservators and Mr. Willis Bund know, for it 
was sent back to him by them for many alterations 
— at least so the secretary told me. It is very 
probable that it did not altogether meet the 
views of certain riparian members of the Board. 

In its revised form the draft was shown to the 
various angling associations interested. 

I pointed out that the Conservators proposed to 
largely increase the netting privileges (which in 
my opinion were wrongly given in the first 
instance) of owners of fisheries, and, in fact, had 
so drafted one of the bye-laws that any person 
who liked to claim a fishery (such as a miller or 
farmer living on the banks of the river) could, owing 
to the licence being abolished, net, and would un- 
doubtedly do so, because the decrease allowed in 
the size of the mesh of the nets would cause netting 
to become profitable. 

Strong representations were made on the sub- 
ject to the Conservators, who promised that the 
proposed bye-laws should be carefully reconsidered. 
A third di^t was accordingly prepared, and the 
bye-law to which chief objection had been taken 
was ingeniously altered to read as if the wishes of 
the anglers had been met. When I came to con- 
sider the point carefully, I found that the bye- 
law as modified really gave far greater powers to 
fishery owners than in its original form. I pointed 
this out in the press and elsewhere, and a deputa- 
tion of London anglers waited upon the Conser- 
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vators. The deputation were informed that they 
were really making a fuss about nothing, and that 
the new bye-law was altogether in the interest of 
the public. However, a public meeting was called 
in London, presided over by Mr. R B. Marston, 
the editor of the Fishing Gazette, It was attended 
by representatives of many thousand London 
anglers and all the Thames fishery associations. 

A few hours before the time for which the 
meeting was called, the secretary of the Con- 
servators paid a visit to Mr. Marston and assured 
him that the meeting was unnecessary, because 
the bye-law to which we took chief objection was 
drafted in the interests of the public, and that a 
legal opinion had been given to that effect. 

I was fortunately at hand, and this attempt to 
prevent the meeting taking place failed. Mr. 
Marston sent for me, and after some conversation 
Mr. Gough, the secretary, admitted (1) that the 
alleged legal opinion was a verbal one, (2) that it 
was not given to him, and (3) he refused to say 
to whom it was given. We decided that the 
best thing to do was to take the opinion of a 
member of the bar. We fortunately found Mr. 
Whitehom, Q.C., in chambers, and he, after read- 
ing the proposed bye-law and the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which it was made, said — 

'This bye-law practically gives to the owners 
of the fisheries power to do anything they like. 
Hold your meeting and fight them.' 
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I may mention that besides this particular clause 
there were other objectionable features in the 
proposed bye-laws, such as one placing certain 
restrictions on fish culture, and anoth^ which 
in my opinion excluded from the operation of 
the bye-laws backwaters and other places visited 
by fish both in the spawning season and the 
winter months, the backwaters being the very 
places which most required protection. 

We of course held our meeting, and unani- 
mously passed resolutions condemning the action 
of the Conservators. The Town Council of 
Henley then took the matter up and passed a 
similar resolution. On the suggestion of the 
Beading Angling Association, the Committee of 
which was most active in the matter, the Town 
Councils of Eeading, Maidenhead, and other bodies 
took similar action. I prepared a petition to be 
sent to her Majesty the Queen, in Council, prapng 
her to disallow those of the bye-laws to which we 
all so strongly objected. 

The next incident of importance in this battle 
of the bye-laws was a resolution moved by Mr. 
H. W. Eussell at a meeting of the Berkshire 
County Council. Mr. Vaui de Weyer, who is the 
Conservator appointed by the Board of Trade in 
respect of the upper river, and also a member of 
that Council, is reported to have said at the meet- 
ing that, in the opinion of the Conservators, no 
rights would be conferred in the new bye-laws 
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in excess of .those already possessed by fishery 
owners. They had referred the matter to a sub- 
committee, which had been enlarged; and he 
assured the meeting that when they had the 
report of that committee no action would be 
taken upon it by way of sending the bye-laws 
to the Privy Council until Mr. Bussell and his 
friends had had an ample opportunity of consider- 
ing them, and making comments upon them. 
Sir George Eussell, Q.C., M.P., commenting on 
this statement, said that certainly and unques- 
tionably the new bye-law was highly prejudicial 
to the angling interests as compared with the 
bye-law it sought to replace. The further con- 
sideration of the resolution was allowed to be 
deferred on the faith of the undertaking given by 
Mr. Van de Weyer. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Upper 
Thames Association which I attended shortly 
afterwards, I referred to Mr. Van de Weyer's 
statement^ and two of the Conservators who were 
present — Sir Gilbert East and Mr. Witherington 
— said that their colleague had absolutely no 
authority firom the Board to give the under- 
taking. As a matter of fact, the promise given 
by Mr. Van de Weyer was disregarded by the 
Board. 

The Press gave us the most valuable assistance 
and support The Fidd^ Lcmd and Water^ The 
Sportsman^ Bod and Gun^ The Fishing OazeUe^ and 
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The Angler^ all opened their columns to letters 
on the subject^ and printed a number of articles 
supporting the views taken by the Angling 
Associations. The London daily papers became 
interested in the subject^ and paragraphs con- 
cerning the conflict appeared in many provincial 
papers all over the kingdom. 

The Conservators ultimately withdrew the more 
objectionable of the proposed bye-laws, and substi- 
tuted for them the bye-law which had existed for 
a considerable number of years. I know, almost 
as a fact, that these new points in the proposed 
bye-laws to which so much objection was taken 
were introduced to meet the wishes of the Com- 
mittee of the Siparian Owners' Association. Had 
it not been for the vigilance of Thames anglers, 
netting, which had long fallen into disuse on the 
Thames, would most certainly have been revived 
on a large scale, and all the good work carried on 
at so great an expenditure of public money would 
have been undone. 

I do not suppose that the Conservators as a 
whole had any wish to extend the privileges that 
they originally conferred on owners of private 
fisheries, but owing to their having very foolishly 
left the management of the Upper Kiver in the 
hands of a sub-committee consisting almost 
wholly of riparian owners, they found themselves 
placed in a very unpleasant position. 

The joke of the whole thing was that Very few 
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riparian owners really wanted these netting privi- 
leges, and so far as I had the opportunity of 
ascertaining their opinions, they were mostly in 
favour of the river being preserved for sporting 
purposes only. From this I gather that the 
Committee of the Eiparian Owners* Association 
holds rather stronger views than the members 
generally. 

Though a smaU portion of the Thames Con- 
servancy's income is obtained from the anglers' 
lock tolls, and in payments for tickets for fishing 
from the weirs, not a single penny have the Board 
spent in improving the fisheries, excepting the 
costs involved in a prosecution or two. In the City 
waters, I believe, the Board's servants sometimes 
assist the Thames Angling Preservation Associa- 
tion, but on the Upper Thames we have had to 
be satisfied with the passing of bye-laws, and an 
occasional prosecution when any private individual 
has taken the trouble to get up a case in which 
conviction was certain. In one way, however, 
and this was at my suggestion, the Conservators 
have courteously acknowledged the services of 
those who have done so much to improve the 
Thames fisheries. To every honorary assistant 
river-keeper they give a ticket to fish from the 
weirs. For these tickets other persons have to 
pay half-a-guinea a year. 

And now to consider the legal rights of the 
public and the fishery owners respectively. I 
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will first state in popular language what is un- 
doubtedly the law on the subject of Thames 
fisheries according to the decided cases, and will 
then give, for the benefit of those who care to 
study the question more in detail, my authorities 
for those views. Below Staines the fisheries are 
the property of the Corporation of the City of 
London, and I need hardly say that the Corpora- 
tion gladly leave the fishing free to all men. Even 
here the riparians have made a claim or two, but 
they were so utterly ridiculous that they were not 
persisted in. Above Staines, the fisheries are all 
in strict legal theory private. The public cannot 
acquire a right to fish by what is termed pre- 
scription, nor does the clause in Magna Charta, 
which has been said to render nugatory grants of 
a later date of fisheries in the great navigable 
rivers, have any bearing on that portion of the 
river. At the same time, there are unquestionably 
large portions of the river which, though in strict 
legal theory belong to some person, cannot be 
claimed by anybody as private property. In 
other words, there are fisheries to which no one 
can make out a good title. As these statements 
may possibly be demurred to, I beg to quote the 
exact words used by Mr. Justice North in giving 
judgment in the case of * Smith v. Andrews, ' in 
which the right of fishing in Bray reach below 
Maidenhead was involved. A verbatim report of 
the judgment was given in the Fishing Gazette of 
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May 23rd, 1891, and in the middle column of 
page 343 will be found the following words : — 

* But there are very large portions of the river 
in which the public are at liberty to fish without 
fear of interference ; not from any right of their 
own, but because the real proprietors of the soil 
and fishing cannot trace and establish their title.' 

The fisheries in the Thames are therefore 
divided into the following classes : — 

(1) Those owned below Staines by the Corpor- 

ation of London, in which the public are 
at liberty to fish. 

(2) Those owned by private persons who are 

riparian owners. 

(3) Those owned by private persons who are 

not riparian owners. 

(4) Those which are practically, though not in 

strict legal theory, ownerless, and in 

which therefore the public may fish 

without fear of interruption. 

I need hardly say that there are owners of 

private fisheries in the Thames — ^Mr. Blount of 

Mapledurham for instance— who are good enough 

to allow the public to fish, and do all they can to 

encourage this excellent form of recreation. 

The sheet-anchor of those who claimed public 
rights of fishing in the Thames was the clause in 
Magna Charta referred to, which declared that 
thenceforward none of the great rivers in the 
kingdom should be closed to the public. But 
1 
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whatever may have been meant by those who 
framed that Charter, and those who signed it^ 
certain English judges have decided that the 
clause in question referred only to the tidal 
portions of rivers. I have never yet been able 
to find any su£Bicient reason for this decision, 
unless it was that some of the judges were 
riparian owners themselves. They were old 
cases decided in the good old times, but modem 
Courts consider themselves bound by them, and so 
Magna Charta avails the Thames angler nothing. 
Those who are interested in this point should 
read the opinion given by Mr. K C. Dove, 
barrister-at-law, to the Corporation of Notting- 
ham. It has been published at the Field Office, 
and can be had for a few pence. A ' Fishing in 
Sivers Bill ' intended to declare the law, and give 
full effect to the clause in Magna Charta, passed 
its second reading in the House of Commons, but 
was heard of no more. 

The next point for the public was, that they 
had fished in the Thames from time immemorial 
with rod and line, and had acquired the right of 
fishing either by prescription or by immemorial 
user. Here again the old judges stepped in with 
legal fictions which entirely upset this view. 
You or I may in some few instances prescribe 
for a thing — ^get a right to it by owning it for 
a certain number of years, because, when we have 
done so for that period, the law assumes that some 
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person or other granted this right — ^but^ says the 
law, no person would grant the public a right. 
The public is too indefinite a body to have a 
right granted to it. Therefore we cannot assume 
that any right was granted, however long the 
public may fish or do this or do that. I think 
this little theory, invented about the time of 
Gk>od Queen Bess, was combined with another, 
equally ingenious, that it would never do for the 
public to have what is termed in law j^ofit A 
prefrid/rey by which is meant the right of taking 
something off land, such as a rabbit or a fish, 
because if the public had this rights it would lead 
to the destruction of the things for which they 
had this right, i,e, there would be no more rabbits 
left — all the fish would be killed. How extremely 
applicable this is to the Thames is evident from the 
fact that it is the public who have for many years 
preserved and improved the Thames fisheries. 

There is a third fiction of law which also 
tends to prevent any public rights being acquired 
in the Thames. The law says that a fishery can- 
not be ownerless. You may not be able to find 
the owner ; he may be in the clouds, or in a coal- 
mine, or dead, he may be stowed away in some 
box at the Conservancy offices, or be a mummy 
in the British Museum, but still, notwithstanding 
all temptations to the contrary, he remains the 
owner of * a several fishery.' However long the 
public may fish in the river, the law will not 
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allow that the owner has abandoned the fishery. 
But then comes the question : Supposing the 
owner cannot be found, what then) The law 
still says that the fishery is private, but as the 
owner cannot be found, the public fish and there 
is no one to prevent them. Practically it comes 
to this — the fishery is public. 

I suppose every one knows the old legal pro- 
verb — ^Possession is nine-tenths of the law. The 
possession of land for a very few years gives a 
man a title to it^ so does the possession of a 
fishery. If he is not in possession of either land 
or fishery, he has, if his title is challenged, very 
great difficidty in making it good. The mere 
fact that the man is a riparian owner on a public 
navigable river, or has documents showing him 
to be entitled to a fishery, is not sufficient to 
enable a Court to declare the fishery to be his. 
He must also show that he is in possession of it, 
and this can be proved by what are legally termed 
'acts of ownership.' A man may hold the title- 
deeds of a fishery which was conferred upon his 
ancestors five hundred years ago, and he may live 
on the banks of the river, but if, say, for the past 
twenty years he has never exercised his right of 
ownership in that fishery by leasing it, fishing it, 
netting it, and the public have without any let or 
hindrance fished that water, that man's title is 
questionable. Again, where a man is merely 
owner of the banke of a public navigable high- 
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way, is merely a riparian owner, and has no 
document or paper title as it is called, and has 
exercised no rights of ownership for many years, 
the public having uninterruptedly fished in front 
of his windows, then any claim he may set up 
for the fishery is not worth the small sum charged 
for this book. 

The points just dealt with were thoroughly 
thrashed out in the two big Thames fishery cases. 
In the first, * Blount v. Layard,' a very fine paper 
and riparian title was proved, but the jury dis- 
agreed on the question of acts of ownership. 
Ilie public had fished for many years in the 
water claimed by Mr. Blount^ and the Lord Chief- 
Justice left it to the jury to say whether they 
considered the fishery was still in that gentle- 
man's possession. The jury disagreed. Mr. 
Blount took the case to the Court of Appeal, and 
asked that judgment should be entered in his 
favour on the ground of misdirection by the 
Lord Chief-Justice, and that, being the owner of 
the banks and soil of the river, and having a good 
paper title, he had a right to a judgment in his 
favour. The Court of Appeal said, in effect, 
* No ! the evidence in your favour is very strong, 
but the Lord Chief-Justice was quite right to leave 
to the jury the question whether you were in pos- 
session of the fishery or not. At the same time, 
we think, on the facts, it would be an injustice if 
the jury decided against you.' 
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The point was not a new one, but its applica- 
tion to the Thames fisheries had not previously 
been considered. As Mr. Justice North said, in 
the passage from his judgment in 'Smith v. 
Andrews,' which I have already quoted, Hhere an 
very large portions of the river in which the public 
are at liberty to fish, wUhovifear of interferefnce; noi 
from any right of their orvn, but because the real pro- 
prietors of the soU and fishery cannot trace and estab- 
lish their title.^ Notwithstanding these decisions, 
Mr. Gteugh, the Secretary of the Thames CJon- 
servancy, said one day in my presence, that all 
the fisheries in the Upper Thames were private. 
In the Mapledurham case it was shown that 
for a long series of years any one who chose fished 
over the place in question, within sight of the 
plaintiff and his predecessors in title. 

It may be asked how it was, that if imme- 
morial user by the public is sufficient to upset 
a paper title, both in the Mapledurham and 
Maidenhead cases, Mr. Blount and Mrs. Annie 
Smith respectively gained the victory. The 
answer is, that in both those cases, though the 
public had fished with little or no hindrance, the 
owners of those fisheries had exercised their rights 
in a variety of ways, as by leasing and netting the 
fisheries. I hope these remarks of mine will not 
lead to a general netting of the Thames by 
riparian owners in the hopes of either maintain- 
ing or establishing fishery rights. It may be desir- 
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able to point out that to do so now would be of 
no avail whatever. There was some discussion in 
the Press on the points I have referred to, and I 
asked my old college friend, John Marsh Dixon, 
of 6 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, to give me his 
opinion, which he did in the following letter : — 

* "Another Barrister " seems to me to be quite 
correct in his statement of the law. I don't think 
you are far out yourself either. I think you 
are more correct in the application of the law 
to existing facts, and that he is more correct in 
the bare statement of law. "Neill v, Duke of 
Devonshire" (8 App. Cas. 135) lays down quite 
clearly that if a several fishery (tidal or non-tidal) 
be once established by evidence, no amount of 
fishing by members of the public can take the 
right away ; for the public cannot prescribe for a 
profit It prendre in alieno soh^ nor can they acquire 
any right adversely to any owner under any 
Statute of Limitation. A several fishery is an 
incorporeal hereditament ; and as such, it can only 
pass by deed, and cannot therefore be "abandoned." 

*I gather that Lord Coleridge in "Blount v, 
Layard" left to the jury the consideration of 
acts by members of the public, which were incon- 
sistent with Blount's paper title. The Court of 
Appeal upheld this interpretation of the law. 
Now at firat sight the proposition I have before 
cited from "Neill v. Duke of Devonshire " appears 
to be at variance with the ruling in " Blount «^. 
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Layard,'' but on consideration there is nothing 
inconsistent in the two judgments. 

* Where a several fishery is established, either 
in a tidal water by grant prior to Magna Charta, 
or in a non-tidal by riparian ownership or by 
grant from one owner to another, such several 
fishery can never be lost by "abandonment"; 
there must always in theory of Icm be some owner; 
but it by no means follows that a person who as 
riparian owner or otherwise puts forward a paper 
title can be solely on that account, and in the 
face of the fact that the public have constantly 
fished without any interruption hy himy adjudged 
to be the owner of the several fishery. There 
must be some owner; but it is for the jury to 
say whether, considering the paper title and the 
evidence of user by the public inconsistent with 
that paper title, the particular plaintiff is really 
the owner. 

'Everybody who fishes in a non-tidal river must 
do so by licence from the true owner, or he is a 
trespasser against that owner. A., a riparian, 
however, cannot succeed in an action for trespass, 
unless he can show that he is the true owner. 
Does not the law therefore amount to this 'i 

'There arises a presumption in favour of any one, 
with any sort of a paper title, in other words in 
favour of any riparian owner, but this presump- 
tion may be rebutted by showing that X. Y. Z. 
have constantly for some years, to the knowledge 
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of the riparian, fished the water ; thus raising the 
counter presumption that if the alleged owner has 
not exercised his alleged rights against trespassers 
the rights were not his to raise or to exercise. 
This I believe is a correct statement of the law, 
and I put it through you to "Another Barrister" 
how many riparian owners of the Thames could, 
in face of the fact that the public has always 
fished their water, hope to establish by leases, by 
payment of income-tax or poor*s-rate, or other 
evidence of title, the affirmative proposition that 
such riparian is the true owner of the fishery % 

* "Another Barrister " is quite correct when he 
says that "permissive user, however long con- 
tinued, could not form the foundation of any 
legal right ; " but it is equally correct to say that 
it may form very cogent evidence to show, that 
a particular person who has for years permitted 
fishing, did so because he had no title to stop it. 
Therefore, though in strict legal intention there 
can be no abandonment of a several fishery, it 
may well be that precisely the same result may 
arise from the inability of any one person in 
particular to establish exclusive rights.' 

The 'Another Barrister' referred to was, I be- 
lieve, the counsel for the Biparian Owners' Asso- 
ciation, who sometimes wrote letters to The Field 
advocating the claims of that body. 

Biparian owners have more than once publicly 
stated that they have no wish to prevent the 
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public from fishing in the Thames. They merely 
wish to have their rights recognised, and I have 
not the least doubt that this is the feeling among 
most of them, for though on the Thames there 
are ^ome of the most grasping, greedy, and objec- 
tionable persons I have ever come in contact with, 
the riparian owners as a whole are not different 
from other people, and have not deserved the 
odiiun which has been cast upon them owing to 
the ill-advised acts of a few. Let us acknowledge 
their rights by all means, but at the same time 
we must be very careful not to recognise as rights 
things which at present are mere claims. It has 
always seemed to me that the very best solution 
of the somewhat vexed fishing question would 
be for the Corporation of London, or some other 
public-spirited body with funds at its disposal, to 
obtain powers to purchase the whole of the 
Thames fisheries, as they are now of no value for 
netting purposes, and no considerable value for eels, 
fish which breed in the estuary, and have dimi- 
nished sadly in numbers owing to the refuse from 
the chemical works of London, etc. There should 
be little difficulty in coming to a friendly arrange- 
ment. By the Thames Bill of 1894 the Conser- 
vators would have had power to compulsorily 
purchase the fisheries, but the clauses, like most 
of those which promised to be useful, were struck 
out in Committee, the Conservancy, perhaps not 
ill pleased, protesting little or nothing. 
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Some years ago I drafted the following petition 
to the Corporation of London, on behalf of the 
Upper Thames Fishery Associations. It speaks 
for itself : — 

* The Humble Petition of duly appointed re- 
presentatives from the principal Angling Socie- 
ties of London, the Upper Thames Preservation 
Societies, and from others interested in the 
maintenance of the Thames as a place of recrea- 
tion for the people of London, and of the Thames 
watershed in general — 

* Sheweth that for many years the river Thames 
has been largely visited by the people of Lon- 
don, and the public at large, for the purposes of 
angling and general recreation; and that the 
number of persons so using the river is increasing 
every year, and, with the facilities the railways 
are giving, will in all probability continue to do 
so on a much larger scale than heretofore : 

*That of late years attempts have been made by 
private individuals to restrict the public use of 
the river, and that in the year 1885 the danger 
to the rights of the citizens and the public gener- 
ally having become great, the Houses of Lords 
and Commons unanimously passed a Bill declaring 
the Thames a navigable highway, and enacting 
that it should be lawful for all people, whether 
for purposes of pleasure or profit, to pass and 
repass in boats or other vessels over every part 
of the river through which Thames water flows : 
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'That though the right to navigate has thus 
been assured to the public, the right to fish with 
rod and line, which has been enjoyed by the whole 
of the public from time immemorial, is in danger 
of being lost altogether, owing to the action of 
the riparian owners, who, having combined into 
an association for the assertion of their alleged 
rights, have declared that the public have no 
right to fish in any part of the Thames above the 
City Stone at Staines : 

' That, with a few exceptions, the said riparian 
owners have made no attempt to preserve or stock 
the Thames with fish, and that nearly the whole 
river has been stocked and preserved by associa- 
tions, supported by the voluntary contributions 
of anglers and others desiring the public good; 
and that in this way thousands of pounds have 
been expended, with the result that the reputation 
of the Thames as a trout-producing stream was 
never so great as it is at present, while its stock 
of more common fish has also been maintained : 

'That angling is now one of the favourite 
pastimes of the working classes (there being in 
London nearly two hundred angling clubs, whose 
members number many thousands); and that 
among all classes angling has become one of the 
most popular of outdoor sports, being also one of 
the most health-giving and least costly of rural 
recreations : 

* Your petitioners therefore pray that a Bill be 
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promoted in Parliament, by your honourable 
Corporation, to preserve the privilege of free 
angling in the whole of the Thames between the 
City Stone at Staines and Lechlade, to vest in 
the Corporation of London all fisheries to which 
no one can show a good title, and to enable the 
Corporation to acquire by compulsory purchase 
fisheries to which good title can be proved, with 
such other powers for the management and pre- 
servation of the said fisheries, the carrying on of 
fish-culture, and the formation of a Fishery 
Board or Boards as may be deemed advisable.' 

The Corporation was afraid that the proposed 
Bill would meet with such opposition as woiJd 
involve them in heavy expenses, and, though ex- 
pressing considerable sympathy with us, were 
unable to fall in with our views. 

I would suggest that the Thames fisheries, if 
ever held by any corporate body, for the use of 
the public, should be divided into three classes : 
(1) The greater part of the river should of course 
be open and free to all, particularly those reaches 
where the bank fishing is good; (2) Then I 
would close up small portions (mostly weir pools) 
in which fishing should be allowed only to those 
paying a small sum, such as a shilling per day, or 
a guinea per year ; and (3) I would have here and 
there small pieces of the river in which no fishing 
of any kind should be allowed — preserves for the 
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fiBh, where they would increase and help to main- 
tain the general stock, and so improve the angling 
in the free waters. Under such an arrangement 
as this the poor man would have his free fishing ; 
those who desired rather better sport, and could 
afford it^ would take out their ticket for the 
reserved and less-fished portions of the river; 
while the whole of the fisheries would be bene- 
fited by the ever increasing stock of fish in the 
preserves. I think that as trout-fishing has been 
so vastly improved, and can only be maintained at 
a considerable outlay, some additional chaige 
should be made for fishing from the weirs for 
trout^ as indeed is at present done, but th$ whole 
of the money coming from cmglers should of cowrse be 
spent in improving the fisheries^ as also should a 
small portion of the lock fees representing a 
portion of the smn paid by anglers in punts and 
boats who pass through the lock. I have no 
doubt that^ with the ever increasing income of the 
Board, there would be funds available for pur- 
chasing the fisheries by degrees; but if it was 
decided to purchase them en bloc, then money for 
the purpose could be borrowed, and repaid out of 
the receipts for tickets and licences. But on no 
account should the general management of the 
fisheries be taken out of the hands of the experi- 
enced members of the Upper Thames Fishery 
Associations, unless indeed these associations were 
given ample representation on the Board. Fishery 
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preservation, like everything else, is a science, and 
understood by a very few, and none have had the 
experience, and are so weU able to speak with 
authority on this subject^ as the Committees of 
the Upper Thames Fishery Associations. There 
is nothing more ridiculous to my mind than a 
fishery board composed of men whose sole quali- 
fication is the ownership of a bank of the river or 
a certain amount of land in a county. At the 
present time there is not a man on the Board of 
Conservators who is capable of dealing with the 
subject of fishery preservation. Quite recently 
Mr. Witherington, who has lived all his life in 
a mill-house on the Thames, and who was a Con- 
servator, assured me that he saw no use in placing 
trout in the Thames, because some bull-trout 
which were placed in his mill-pool many years ago 
were never afterwards seen. In the first place, 
these bull-trout were only a few weeks old when 
introduced, and experience has taught us that it 
is useless to place fry in a stream which contains 
predatory fish. In the second place, bull-trout are 
sea-fish, and after a very short time would 
migrate to the sea, and would never come up 
again to spawn, owing to the filth at the mouth 
of the Thames, and the various obstructions at the 
weirs. 

I have been told that Sir Gilbert East, for 
merly a Conservator, believes that an occasional 
netting improves a river like the Thames. An 
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old poacher once delivered the same opinion in my 
hearing, because in the days when there was more 
poaching there were more fish. 

I have no hesitation in saying that so far as the 
Thames fisheries have deteriorated the steam 
traffic is to blame, and one of the first necessities 
of fishery preservation is to place a strict limit on 
the speed of launches, tugs, etc, duiing the period 
when the eggs of fish are deposited among the 
weeds. Even on the coasts in estuaries and bays, 
and particularly inlets of the sea, sea-fishing has 
been more or less ruined by the steam traffic ; but 
of course still more would fisheries be injured in 
the case of comparatively small pieces of water 
such as the Thames. 

People, probably because they cannot see what 
stock of fish is in a river, are apt to consider there 
is an everlasting supply of fish. 

' There *b fish in the Thames, no donbt of it, 
As good as ever came oat of it.* 

The truth is, that a river is like a field full of 
sheep. In the first place, it cannot feed more 
than a certain number ; and, secondly, if you kill 
half the fish, only half remain. Sheep are, per- 
haps, easier exterminated than fish, but it is a 
simple matter to over-fish a river, and bring 
about a state of things which can only be 
remedied, either by the fish-culturist^ or by a 
prohibition of all fishing for three or four p>ears. 
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No river in the kingdom jdelds so many fish 
of various kinds, annuaUy, as the Thames, nor 
gives so much pleasure to thousands of anglers. 
It is only by the most careful preservation and 
renstocking, on a large scale, that the stock of fish 
can be maintained. More fish in the aggregate 
are caught by anglers than formerly, and the 
destruction of spawn and fry by the steam traffic 
and the swans (which might be kept off the river 
during the spawning season), seriously reduces 
the stock of fisL Netting, except for bait, should 
be absolutely prohibited, not only in the river, 
but in all creeks, ditches, and backwaters com- 
municating with it^ and particularly on flooded 
meadows. The large siuns subscribed by the 
public for the purposes of fishery preservation 
entitle the public to ask for legislation on this 
not imimportant subject. It is almost needless 
to say that the Act of 1894 gives no increased 
protection to the fisheries, though the urgent 
need which exists for laws enabling the Thames 
fisheries to be preserved from destruction, and a 
settlement of the claims of the riparian proprie- 
tors, was strongly and repeatedly urged upon, 
not only the Conservators but also the London 
Ck)unty Council and the Corporation, by the 
representatives of thousands of Thames anglers. 
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THB NAVIGATION ABOVE OXFORD 

The duties and powers of the Thames Con- 
servators, or, in other words, the jurisdiction of 
that antiquated but not venerable body, extend 
to the village of Cricklade, some forty miles 
above Oxford. The statement of this fact would 
perhaps convey to the minds of many persons 
that the river is navigable to Cricklade. That is 
not so. In ancient times it was navigable to 
many miles west of Oxford, but on the falling off 
of the barge traffic, and the decrease in the income 
of the old Navigation Commissioners, the state 
of the higher reaches of the Thames became 
very bad. The Conservators have done a little 
towards re-opening the navigation above Oxford, 
out the people who live in those parts of the 
Thames Valley complain that their portion of 
the river is neglected. The view taken by the 
Board may very well be that^ as that part of the 
river yields little or no income, either from barges 
or toUs taken from the pleasure traffic, there is 
no justification for spending money upon it. 

140 
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The real truth perhaps is, that the landowners 
in that district are not influentially represented 
on the Board. As I have already shown, where 
the riparian owners of any district are repre- 
sented, as is the case with the middle Thames, 
large sums of money are spent which are not 
required in the interests of the navigation, but go 
largely towards the improvement of private pro- 
perty. The case for the landowners in the 
parishes above Oxford is clearly set out in two 
letters I have received from Captain Loder 
Symonds, of HSnton Manor, Faringdon, Berks, 
the contents of which I have his permission to 
make public. Captain Symonds, who is a riparian 
owner, was elected a Conservator in 1893, some 
months after his letter was written. 

*The general facts about the river above 
Oxford,* he writes, * are as follows.' ' The Con- 
servators took over the navigation from the old 
Thames Commissioners at a time when the latter 
body was practically bankrupt, owing to the fall- 
ing off in the navigation after the construction of 
the Great Western Eailway. No adequate funds 
were available, and what funds they had were, 
necessarily, properly expended upon the parts of 
the river upon which there was most traffic. The 
present pleasure traffic was hardly developed 
then. As the weirs on the upper river got out 
of repair, an outcry for their repair or removal 
arose from the farmers occupying lands above 
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them. This was backed up by the anglers, who 
asserted that the broken weirs were only used as 
fish-traps. The weirs were accordingly swept 
away, and the river became unnavigable alto- 
gether between Tadpole and New Bridge, and 
navigable only with half loads between Ne^r 
Bridge and North Moor. 

' Pleasure-boats come up i^ some numbers, but 
require to be lifted over the shallows, and find 
rowing very arduous from the weeds. Formerly, 
of course, the navigation was perfect between 
London and Lechlade, and thence by Thames 
and Severn Canal to Gloucester. The latter canal 
the Great Western Railway are legally bound to 
keep in order by the terms of the Act under 
which the railway company became the pro- 
prietors. When the Conservators became entitled 
to the Water Companies' rents, a duty of re- 
storing the navigation lay upon them, at least 
so it appeared to us who live upon the upper 
waters, but owing to the preponderating influence 
of the Londoners upon the Board (for after all, 
the whole of the Board, with the exception of the 
five upper river Conservators, is composed of 
Londoners)^ caused the whole income to be ex- 
pended upon the lower part of the upper river, 
until at last our grievance became so acute that 

^ I entirely disagree with Captain Symonds on this 
point. The majority of the Board certainly does not 
lepresent London interests. — C.H.C. 
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we determined to appeal to Parliament An 
inquiry before a Select Committee was held, and 
I was summoned to give evidence before it. 
After Colonel Harcourt, however, had given his 
evidence, the Conservators practically gave way 
and entered into the contract with which you are 
familiar ; namely, to contribute £2000 per annum 
to be used in restoring the navigation above 
Oxford, and maintain the navigation in good 
order afterwards. Under this agreement a new 
lock, weir, and keeper's house have been erected 
at Eadcot, and another is in the course of erection 
at North Moor. . . . There still remains about 
ten nules of river, and three or four more locks 
will be required before the navigation can be 
reopened. The lock at North Moor is of great 
importance, as all the stone for Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire highways would then come by river 
to New Bridge, two miles above.' 

With regard to the places mentioned in Captain 
Loder Symonds's letter, Lechlade is roughly 
thirty miles from Oxford, the new weir at Eadcot 
which has been built is about seven miles below 
Lechlade, and the one in course of erection at 
North Moor lies about midway between Eadcot 
and Oxford. The agreement referred to, by 
which the Conservators have to spend £2000 
annually for a limited number of years, was made 
with a body known as the Thames Valley 
Drainage Commissioners. 
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These Commissioners may be described as a 
number of riparian owners who wish to improve 
the river, and who have obtained power under 
their Act to rate themselves and those whose 
lands would be benefited by such improvements. 
The Thames Valley in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford is low-lying, and in winter is subjected to 
frequent and wide-spreading floods. Any one 
who has journeyed on the Great Western line 
above Oxford, in the winter months, say in 
February, will as a rule find on each side of him, 
so far as the eye can see, nothing but water, with 
an occasional hedge, a solitary tree, hayrick, 
with a bam or two rising from small plots of 
land which are practically small islands in an im- 
mense lake many thousand acres in extent It 
need hardly be said that the inconvenience and 
injury to property caused by these extensive 
floods is most serious. To deepen the river and 
its smaller tributaries, so as to let the water 
quickly away, was and is the main object of the 
Drainage Commissioners, and they very properly 
obtained powers to levy rates on those parishes 
which would be benefited by their operations. 

There arose this question between them and 
the Thames Conservators. It was obviously the 
duty of the Thames Conservators to maintain the 
navigation, at any rate so far as Lechlade, where 
the Thames and Severn Canal joins the Thames, 
and many of the works carried on for the preven- 
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tion of floods tended largely to re-open the navi- 
gation, particularly dredging works. If you 
deepen a river, you not only enable the water to 
flow down it quickly, but you also make it navig- 
able. Therefore it was perfectly just and proper, 
that so far as the navigation was improved, the 
Conservators should bear a portion of the expense 
of dredging and certain other works. In the 
case of the weirs, enlarged flood-gates were put 
in, but a work of that kind would not, of course, 
be for the benefit of the navigation, but solely for 
the prevention of floods. The Thames Conserva- 
tors, after shirking their duty some time, were, 
as Captain Loder Symonds explained in his letter, 
forced to enter into an agreement to contribute 
£2000 a year for a limited period, towards the 
works, which the Drainage Commissioners wished 
to carry out. 

As a matter of fact, as the Conservators had a 
large staff of men who were skilled in works of 
this kind, the Drainage Commissioners employed 
them to do the work, deducting the contribution 
of the Board when paying the bill. 

I see that in 1884, before the Select Committee, 
Sir Frederick Nicolson said — 

' We send in the bill, and pay £2000 out of it. 
The total would be about £30,000. Of course if 
they can get more money and do more work, we 
shxdl be very happy to meet them and do the 
work if they will pay us.' 
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This IB all, I think, to be said on the subject 
beyond giving a few details concerning the con- 
stitution and jurisdiction of the Thames Valley 
Drainage Commissioners. 

The jurisdiction of the Conunissioners extends 
oyer sixty miles of the river Thames, from Thames 
Heady Eemble, Wilts, to the parish boundary of 
Long Wittenham, between Clifton Lock and 
Day's Lock, and includes the following tribu- 
taries: Chum, Swill Brook, Eay (Wilts), Coin, 
Cole, Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, Eay (Oxon.\ 
andOck. 

The Commissioners have a jurisdiction for 
rating lands lying within five feet above flood-line. 
There are seven districts, for each of which there 
is a district board elected by the owners and 
occupiers of the rateable land. The Thames 
Commissioners are a representative body of land- 
owners, and are the only drainage authority in the 
Thames Valley. The towns on the river, though 
benefited to some extent by their works, are at 
present exempt from rating. 

Under the agreement referred to, the Conser- 
vators agreed, for the sum of £33,837, to carry 
out part of a system of drainage recommended by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, making their contribution 
to the cost of it as above mentioned. These 
works included new or enlarged weirs at difton- 
Hampden, Sutton Courtney, Abingdon, Sandford, 
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Osney, Ghxlstow, Kings Weir, Eynsham, Bushey, 
Eaton, Buscot, and Lechlade, the under-pinning 
of Abingdon Bridge, rebuilding Godstow Bridge, 
and also a large amount of dredging for the 
improvement of the channel 

Since th^ublication of the first edition, various 
things have happened. Most striking was a 
flood — greatest almost of the century. This 
disaster was intensified in the middle reaches and 
lower by the crass folly of those who allowed 
drainage works to be first carried out at the 
wrong end of the river before the sluice gates of 
the lower reaches had been widened to carry off 
the enlarged volume of water now coming from 
above. Secondly, Captain Symonds lost his seat 
on the Board, Mr. Russell of Cookham being 
favoured by the majority of the Berkshire 
Councillors, for the County Councils, by the Act 
of 1894, now nominate the up-river Conservators. 
Thirdly, the representatives of London, com- 
plained of by Captain Symonds on page 148, 
has been slightly increased, but even now the 
majority of the Board does not represent the 
people who use the river and provide thousands 
for its upkeep, but are rather the spokesmen of 
various important trading interests, government 
departments, and landowners. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SCANDAL 

I HAVE referred more than once to the Thames 
Preservation Act of 1885. The inquiry which 
preceded the Act was in a great measure brought 
about in consequence of the indignation roused 
by riparian encroachments. The pubKc were 
represented before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons by the solicitor of the 
Commons Preservation Society; the riparian 
owners by the best legal talent available, and 
their doughty champion Sir Gilbert Clayton 
East, Bart Mr. Birkett did all that could be 
done in the way of research and witnesses with 
the very limited amount of funds at his disposaL 
The riparian owners, on the other hand, who were 
all wealthy men, having formed themselves into 
an association, had practically an unlimited amount 
of money at their disposal, and were prepared 
with such a large number of witnesses, many of 
whom made absurdly exaggerated statements, 
that they succeeded in making the inquiry one 
rather into the behaviour of the public on the 
river than into the question of riparian encroach- 
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ments. The chief points in the Report issued by 
the Committee I have ab-eady dealt with, and I 
only propose now to point out what an extremely 
feeble, and I may say scandalous, piece of legisla- 
tion resulted from that inquiry. 

The measure should have been called 'The 
Thames Riparian Owners' Protection Act,* but 
was entitled *The Thames Preservation Act of 
1885,' and except that it has more or less abolished 
shooting on the river, I fail to see one single point 
in which it has benefited the public. 

The preamble states that the river Thames is a 
navigable highway, which has come to be largely 
used as a place of public recreation and resort, 
and that it is expedient that provision should be 
made for regulating the different kinds of traffic in 
the said river between Cricklade and Teddington, 
and for the keeping of public order, and for the 
prevention of nuisances, with the intent that the 
said river should be used as a place of 'regulated 
public recreation.' It then re-enacts the old law 
that the people of England have the right, whether 
for pleasure or profit, to pass and repass in boats 
or vessels over any and every part of the Thames 
through which Thames water flows, including all 
such backwaters, creeks, side channels, etc., as form 
part of the river. 

Private artificial cuts and such-like pieces of 
water were of course excepted, as were also any 
portion of the river which had been enjoyed by 
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some legal title as private for a period of twenty 
years before the passing of the Act I think I 
am right in sajdng that the latter portion of 
this closed against the public certain streams, 
anciently portions of the river, which the Con- 
servators or their predecessors had illegally sold 
or otherwise conveyed to private persons. 

The Act makes it unlawful to discharge any 
fire-arm or similar instrument on the river or its 
banks, and the Conservators were given the 
power of calling upon any person to remove 
obstructions which he had placed in the river. 
Powers were also given to the Conservators to pre- 
vent indecent and disorderly conduct on the river. 

With the exception of this new regulation as 
to shooting, and the prevention of indecent and 
disorderly conduct, and the destruction of pro- 
perty, I fail to see a single new point in the Act 
of the slightest advantage to the public. They 
already had the right of navigation — there was 
no question whatever about that — and the Con- 
servators had the power of dealing with obstruc- 
tions to the navigation. But what I do find in 
the Act is the scandalous saving clause in favour 
of riparian owners, that no obstruction to the navi- 
gation shall be removed, if the same, or substanti- 
ally the same, has been maintained for a period of 
twenty years before the passing of the Act. In 
other words, a large number of illegal obstruc- 
tions were legalised. 
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I have already remarked, in the chapter on 
'Obstructions in Backwaters/ how one of the 
Committee which considered the Bill, a real-pro- 
perty lawyer, pointed out to Mr. Cripps, who 
appeared for riparian owners, that the clause was 
in favour of his clients, because prescription would 
not run in the case of a public right, unless the 
Ck>mmittee caused it so to run. Here was clearly 
a gross infringement of the rights of the public. 

The greater portion of the Act is taken up 
with clauses giving the Conservators power to 
tax the owners of boats, and making persons in 
charge of a boat responsible for the preservation 
of order, and so on. The Conservators were 
given the power to place a variety of restrictions 
on house-boats and other crafty and the duty was 
placed upon them of making special regulations 
for the prevention of annoyance to any owner of 
a riparian residence by reason of the loitering or 
delay of any house-boat or steam-launch. They 
were also to make bye-laws for preventing any 
annoyance to riparian residents, or others, by 
persons using the river; for preventing trespass 
upon any riparian dwelling-house, or curtilages or 
gardens belonging thereto ; for preventing injury 
to flowering and other plants, shnibs, vegetation, 
trees, underwoods on or near the river; for pre- 
venting bird-catching, bird-nesting, bird-trapping 
the destruction of the young of birds, or other 
animals on or about the said river ; saving to the 
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riparian owners all existing rights of fowling, 
shooting, hunting, or sporting. 

Now without in the least favouring or in any 
way palliating the conduct of those who trespass 
on other people's gardens, I cannot for the life of 
me see any reason why the general law of tres- 
pass should have been altered in this case in the 
favour of riparian more than any other land- 
owners. By the general law of trespass a person 
cannot be proceeded against criminally unless he 
maliciously injures property. The usual notice- 
board bearing the legend 'Trespassers will be 
prosecuted' has been rightly termed 'a wooden 
Ke.' It is not a crime to waUc on another person's 
land. An action for trespass can be brought 
against a trespasser, but he cannot be hauled up 
before a magistrate just as if he was a pick- 
pocket But those responsible for this precious 
piece of legislation decided that to land from 
a boat on riparian property was an infinitely 
greater offence than to walk from the high road 
on to some one else's land, and the Conservators, 
whose duty it was to protect the interests of the 
public, and who, under their statutory powers, 
had really nothing whatever to do with the 
interests of riparian owners, had placed upon 
them the duty of acting as policemen and pro- 
ceeding against any person trespassing on riparian 
property. 

Surely the riparian owners were as competent 
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to protect their own property as landowners. 
The Chairman of the Committee on the Bill 
seems to have been fully aware of the great 
benefit conferred upon the riparian owners in this 
respect. On page 43 of the Proceedings of the 
Select Committee on the Bill I read : — 

'Chairman. — One thing which the riparian 
owner gets as an immense boon under this Act, 
that he would have trespassing made into an 
offence.' 

Another thing which is also a criminal act, 
rendering the person committing it liable to be 
haled before the justices and fined forty shillings, 
is to pick a flower growing on the banks of the 
Thames. The presentation of a river-side forget- 
me-not by the lover to his mistress is now a crimi- 
nal offence ! 

Being such a strong advocate for the preserva- 
tion of the beauties of the river, I am of course 
highly desirous that the foliage of trees, water-lilies, 
and other things which tend to make up a beautiful 
landscape should not be injured by thoughtless or 
destructive persons ; but to make the mere pluck- 
ing of a flower on the river's bank a criminal 
offence is monstrous, and an improper thing. If 
the object of the clause was to preserve the 
natural beauties of the river, some restrictions 
should also have been placed upon the riparian 
owners, who still have the power of having the 
bank cleared of every reed, sedge, and flower. 
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The Conservators have made a bye-law that no 
person shall do any act which shall cause danger 
to any person, or property, or 'annoyance' to 
the public or to any person. I can find nothing 
in the Act giWng the Conservators power to 
make the mere annoying of a person an offence, 
and without much doubt so much of the bye-law 
as I have quoted is uUra vires. Why, a surly, 
captious individual might summon a young lady 
who was singing to the accompaniment of a 
guitar for annoying him on the river ; and to chaff 
a red-faced, portly personage wearing a high silk 
hat and white waistcoat and riding in a steam- 
launch would be a criminal offence ! The bye- 
law is ridiculous. 

There is another bye-law, made under powers 
given in the Act, which was inserted owing to 
the wish expressed by the representative of the 
riparian owners to preserve as far as possible the 
natural fauna of the Thames Valley. It relates 
to the killing of birds, or the young of any bird 
or animal. The public are accordingly pro- 
hibited from killing kingfishers, etc., but the 
rights of fowling, shooting, hunting and sporting 
and killing vermin are reserved to riparian 
owners. This is, to say the least, illogical. I 
suppose Parliament, or certain members of Parlia- 
ment, considered that if the kingfishers in the 
Thames Valley were shot by riparian owners or 
their sons they would not be missed, but that if 
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destroyed by the pubKc they would be a very 
great loss to the river. I would also point out^ 
in this connection, that if any one who is not a 
riparian owner kills on the banks of the river the 
young of a water-rat, or even a field-mouse, he is 
liable to be brought before the justices, charged, 
and fined 

One great point which the Committee on 
Thames Preservation insisted upon was the 
establishment of camping-grounds, landing-places, 
free tow-paths, etc. The Act however provides 
for none of these, but, just for the sake of appear- 
ances, there is a clause inserted saying that it 
shall be lawful for the Conservators to accept and 
hold any land which any person may offer to 
them for dedication to public uses, and that it 
shall be lawful for certain public bodies to give 
them the land. Needless to say, no public body 
up to the present has exercised this truly valuable 
privilege. 

How the house-boats were sat upon — forgive 
the phrase — ^in this Act to satisfy the demands 
of riparian owners I have shown in Chapter ill. 
It will be remembered that in this matter the 
Conservators have largely exceeded, if not their 
powers, at any rate the intentions of those who 
framed the Act, by excluding house-boats from 
many spots in which they could be moored with- 
out any annoyance to any riparian resident or 
interference with the navigation. 
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2. Old right of Conserva- 2. Conveyanoefl (probably 
^ jTB to remove obetmctions illegal) of portions of the 
' ^SrmecL (Apparent gain river to private persons 
oly.) legalised. 

3. Trespass on riparian 
property made a criminal 
offence. 

4. Gathering flowers by 
the water-side made a 
criminal offence. 

5. Shooting on river pro- 
hibited and made a criminal 
offence. 

6. House-boats or 
launches prohibited from 
mooring or even loitering 
anywhere near a riparian 
residence. 

7. A number of minor 
and petty restrictions on 
the public. 

JJOeS TO THE PUBLIC AND GAIN TO THB OONSBBVATOBS. 

Additional taxes on boats and other vessels. 

Of course any one who knows anything about 
anything knows that on Bank Holidays people 
are apt to get a little noisy, and that on the 
Thames, as on Hampstead Heath, Hackney 
Marshes, or in Epping Forest^ or other like 
places of public resort, there is certain on these 
festive occasions to be a good deal of noisy merri- 
ment which verges on rowdyism. But that the 
behaviour of the public on the Thames is wr 
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than at other places I most certainly deny. In 
the neighbourhood of big towns, and on the 
reaches nearer London — ^as at Hampton Court — 
there is unquestionably, on Bank Holidays, the 
necessity for a little supervision, and I think the 
Conservators are greatly to be blamed for not 
having men at such places to preserve order. 
But that all these restrictions were necessary in 
the interests of the river is obviously absurd, from 
the fact that, while this Act and the bye-laws 
made under it have been in existence eight years, 
there has not^ so far as I know, been a single 
prosecution, and, what is more, the general public 
know nothing whatever about them. Stronger 
proof could hardly be given that the statements 
made by the riparian owners concerning the 
behaviour of the public were exaggerated and 
created a false impression. If anything, the 
public behave better on the Thames than at 
other pleasure resorts. 

One often hears a considerable amount of 
sympathy expressed for riparian owners, and I 
certainly sympathise with them myself to a very 
large extent ; but it must not be forgotten that a 
man who places his tent by the side of a highway 
— ^whether it be a road or a river — ^must be pre- 
pared to face the nuisances arising from the 
publicity which is attendant upon his position. 
A man who has a lawn sloping to the river is in 
exactly the same position as one who has an un- 
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fenced lawn sloping to the high-road. Riparian 
owners, instead of continually grumbling that 
they have no privacy, should rather be thankful 
that kind fortune has so highly favoured them 
as to enable them to live on the banks of the 
most beautiful river in the kingdom. 

This so-called Thames Preservation Act was 
for the most part incorporated with the Thames 
Act of 1894. 

A reviewer in the Field pointed out that I was 
not strictly accurate in saying that the Thames 
Preservation Act legalised obstructions to the 
navigation of twenty years' standing. He opined 
that the Act simply debarred the Conservators 
from taking proceedings in such cases, but did 
not debar any member of the public from indict- 
ing the obstructors of the Thames or other public 
highway. I trust this view of the matter is 
correct. The point seems debateable. 
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CHAPTBE XIII 

TOUR ASSOCIATIONS 

Four associations have existed at various times to 
protect public or private interests in the Thames, 
and of course therq are in addition a number 
of societies formed by anglers, rowing men, 
canoeists, swimmers, etc. The history of the 
four associations is in some respects a humorous 
one. I think it was the anglers who first con- 
cerned themselves about public rights in the 
Thames, and under the able leadership of the 
late Mr. Francis Francis, who was then editor 
of the angling department of The Field, the 
Thames Eights Defence Association was formed, 
and the public in general, and anglers in particu- 
lar, were invited to join it. That was some years 
ago, and riparian owners and others were just 
beginning to make claims, some of which were 
no doubt very well founded, and others very 
much the contrary. Owing, however, to the 
comparatively small number of people who used 
the river in those days, and perhaps to the fact 
that the subscription was a guinea per year, the 
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membership was limited, and the Association did 
little more than to call a considerable amount of 
attention to the question of public rights in the 
Thames. But it did lead to the formation of a 
league, rejoicing, I believe, in the name of the 
Thames Eiparian Owners' Association, the objects 
of which were and are to promote the interests 
of its members. 

When the case of * Blount v, Layard ' made it 
dear to all men that, according to decided cases, 
the clause in Magna Charta, on which so many 
Thames anglers relied, did not apply to the non- 
tidal portions of navigable rivers, little more was 
heard of Mr. Francis' association, which was how- 
ever deserving of far greater support than it 
received. 

But the Eiparian Owners' Association flourished, 
and on account of the wealth and position, rather 
than the number, of its members, became a 
power in the land. When the inquiry was held 
by Parliament into Thames Preservation, the 
Association was able to retain the coimsel most 
experienced in ancient river lore and law, and its 
members having many influential friends in the 
Houses of Commons and Lords, it has done a very 
great deal, not merely to preserve and increase 
riparian rights and privileges, but also to keep 
the present Conservators on their legs. The pre- 
servation of public rights, on the other hand, 
being more or less ignored by the Conservators, 
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and there being no public department to look 
after such matters, has been left to any one who 
was interested in the matter, and who chose to 
give his time, trouble, and fortune, for the benefit 
of posterity. Such persons unfortunately were, 
and are likely to be, few. 

The third association was one formed at Read- 
ing in February 1893. Both the riparian owners 
and their Conservator friends were not a little 
disturbed in spirit by the attempt which was then 
being made by the London County Council to be 
represented on the Board. It was thought a 
most monstrous thing that the six millions of 
people to whom the Thames was a most valuable 
place of recreation, and who provided an income 
of some £26,000 a year for the Conservators to 
spend, should have any voice as to the conserva- 
tion of the Thames. 

* By Jove ! if these fellows get on, they will 
introduce their beastly betterment principle, and 
get us rated for the improvements to our pro- 
perty,' said the riparian owners. 

Clearly the situation was serious. It would 
never do to have the Thames Conservancy Board 
popularised. Things had always worked so plea- 
santly in the past, and it was very desirable that 
they should remain as they were. 

Not only were the people of greater London 
desirous of being represented on the Board 
through their Council, but a Mr. Hewitt at 
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Maidenhead had attempted at the previous 
election to wrest the seat from Sir Gilbert East, 
and, worse than this, had actually succeeded in 
getting a fair number of votes. The riparian 
owners were therefore threatened with a popu- 
lar representation from London, and also from 
Maidenhead, and doubtless other towns would 
follow. So * the very stem champion of riparian 
ownership,' Sir Gilbert East, called a meeting at 
Beading on the 4th of February, when the Hon. 
W. D. Barrington presided, and it was resolved 
that an association was desirable for the purpose 
of registering electors, and 'to look after the 
general interests of the Upper Thames.' The 
next step was a public meeting, which was held 
on February 16, in the small Town Hall, Eeading. 
I was not there, and rely for the following state- 
ments on newspaper reports. About fifty people 
were present, and they were principally riparian 
owners. Conservators and their friends. The 
Mayor of Eeading was asked to take the chair, 
and in opening the proceedings said that the 
association was required, not only to look after 
the rights of riparian owners, but also the rights 
of the public who used the river. They must see 
that the Upper Thames was fairly represented on 
the Thames Conservancy. 

Sir Gilbert East then made a long speech, in 
which he pointed out that the parishes within 
five miles of the Thames covered 593,462 acres. 
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or 927 square miles. He thought the Upper 
Thames was under-represented on the Board, and 
that therefore there should be no increase in the 
number of London Conservators. He also en- 
deavoured to show that the London County 
Council would injure the interests of the up- 
river towns by tiJdng water from the Thames^ 
or in other ways. In that large district there 
were only 760 registered electors. Ultimately, 
it was decided to form an Association of persons 
qualified to be on the list of electors of the 
Thames Conservancy, its nominal objects being 
to register persons qualified to be electors, and 
to look after the general interests of the Upper 
Thames. The membership, therefore, was solely 
confined to persons qualified to be electors, that 
is to say, who had £100 a year coming from 
their land, or who lived within five miles of the 
river, and were possessed of £3000 personalty. 
This class being very limited in the towns, but 
numerous in the counties, the result of registering 
as many electors as possible would be, of course, 
to increase the votes coming from the county, 
which the promoters of the movement may have 

^ The fact being that the L. C. C. hotly opposed the 
Conservators* proposal, in the Bill of 1894, to sell addi- 
tional water to the Companies. Mr. Stuart, M.P., 
L.C.C., on the second reading, carried an instruction to 
the Committee that the Bill should be amended in that 
direction. 
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thought would probably be given to riparian 
representatives, rather than to any representatives 
of towns, such as Beading or Maidenhead. 

I did not attend this meeting, but some one 
proposed that I should be on the Provisional 
Committee which was appointed to organise the 
Association and draft the rules, etc. When this 
Committee came to meet, and a draft set of 
rules was laid before it, I found that our objects, 
instead of being, among others, to look after the 
* general interests of the Thames,' were, according 
to the drafts to look after the ' general interests 
of the electors ' of the Thames Conservancy, which 
was a very different thing. 

I felt that the Association was possibly sailing 
under false colours, and to test the matter, and 
if possible to place the Association on a well- 
defined basis, when the rules setting out the 
objects of the Association came to be discussed, 
I moved an amendment committing the society 
to as far as possible supporting propositions 
having for their objects the preservation of the 
natm^ beauties of the river, the preservation of 
the fisheries, the removal of obstructions in back- 
waters, the free use of the towing-path, access to 
the river, etc. It was as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen suddenly into their midst. Mr. Withering- 
ton, a Conservator, whose evidence before the 
Select Committee will be remembered, rose, and 
in his wrath asked how long they were to listen 
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to my * tirade of nonsense.' Needless to say, my 
amendments were rejected, but at the suggestion 
of the Mayor of A^denhead (for the sake of 
appearances, the mayors of the up-river towns 
were invited to act on this Provisional Committee), 
who said they thought they really ought to do 
something to slightly popularise the first rule, 
the words 'general interests of electors' were 
altered to 'general interests of the Upper 
Thames,' and there the matter stopped. This 
Promumal Committee, which had no duties be- 
yond organising the society and drafting rules, 
actually prepared, and presented to Parliament, 
a petition against the London County Council 
being represented on the Conservancy. The 
petition was successfully objected to, on the 
grounds that the society had no hem standi. 

At the first general meeting of the Association, 
which was held in May, for the purpose of ap- 
proving the rules and so on, I moved the following 
resolutions, of which all those in italics were lost 

To amend the rules by adding : — 

It shall be the duty of the Committee to as far as 
possible promote and support proposals having for their 
object — 

(a) The preservation of the natural beauty of the 

river. 

(b) The free v£e of the toudng-pathamd ferries. 

(c) The freeing of bridges over the Upper Thames. 

(d) The preservation of the Thames fisheries. 
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(e) The prevention of dangerous namgation wnd 

any increase in (he number of steam-Uwnehes, 

(f) The prevention of indecent bathmg and the pro- 

vision of bathing-places, 

(g) The provision of public caanping-otiit grounds, 
(h) The provision of public Icmding-places, 

(i) The adequate representation of the up-riyer 
towns on the Board of Conservators. 

(j) The suppression of disorderly and indecent 
conduct on the river, 

(k) The provision of ways to the river from river- 
side villages, the inhabitants of which are 
now wrongfully excluded from using the 
Thames for any purpose, 

(1) The removal of illegal obstru^ions in backwaters. 

* No person shall act on the Committee unless he is in 
full sympathy uyUh the foregoing rules,' 

* That representatives of all newspapers published in the 
Thcmies Valley shall be admitted to the general meeting 
of the Association^ 

Besolution. — * That J in the opinion of this mMiing, 
ait leaM two of thefowr elected Conservators should be re- 
presentatives of the people of the up-river towns, and thai 
no camdidalefor the post of Conservator should receive the 
support of the members of this Association who is opposed 
to die free use of the river as a place of public recreation, 
and is not in full sympathy with the rule above sug- 
gested,^ 

Besolution. — * That, in the opinion of this mating, 
the property qualification of (he electors of (he upper- 
river Conservators is too high, and thai all persons who 
a/re on the Parliamentary list of voters should also be 
electors of the up-river Conservators, and that copies of 
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thisrudliUion he forwarded to the Preeident of the Board 
of Trade and to ^ Members of Parliament for riparian 
eounUee and toume,' 

At the meeting, the riparian owners and their 
friends had not a word to say against my 
proposals, except that they were out of order, 
unnecessary, and so on, and one or two of the 
smaller fry strove to embarrass me by constantly 
rising to order, and making frivolous objections. 
However, I had the satisfaction of carrying some 
of my propositions. Resolution (i), it will be 
noticed, was carried, but the Committee neverthe- 
less supported the candidature of a riparian owner 
for a seat on the Board, with the result that the 
Upper Thames became entirely represented by 
riparian owners. 

Sir Gilbert East declared to the meeting that 
the Conservators had no power of purchasing 
land for towing-paths without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but it will be seen from the chapter on 
Towing-paths that neither the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons nor the deputy-chair- 
man of the Conservators held that view. A 
Committee for the year was elected, on which I 
was placed, but there was no further proposal to 
place on it the Mayors or any other representa- 
tives of the Thames-side towns. The Association 
was called in one of the London daily papers * a 
riparian owners' electioneering agency.' 

Before actively attempting to popularise this 
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Association, I asked the various Mayors of the 
towns what their opinions were on the subject 
One wrote me — 

* No doubt the Thames Association at Eeading 
is simply working into the hands of the riparian 
owners, without any consideration of the rights of 
the public or the river-side towns.' 

The opinion of another was — 

* I must say I view with considerable distrust 
the composition of the Association, as far as any 
benefit to the public generally is likely to be 
derived from it.' 

Mr. Chas. Clements, then Mayor of Henley-on 
Thames, wrote me — 

* I am not in sympathy with at least some of 
the objects of the Association, consequently I do 
not propose taking any part in it. I do not think 
it is in the interests of the public to strengthen 
the hands of the Upper Thames representatives, 
unless we could elect men who would protect the 
interests of the public instead of the interests of 
riparian owners, and I am afraid that with the 
high ownership qualification that is impossible. 
Will the Association, in your opinion, be any 
good ? ' 

I was not the only one who was vexed in spirit 
concerning the aims and objects of the Upper 
Thames Association. Mr. Hewitt, of Maiden- 
head, who had the previous year imsuccessfuUy 
attempted to wrest a seat on the board from Sir 
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GUlbert East, and his agent Mr. Eden Greville, 
laid their heads together, and came to: the con- 
clusion that an association was required to look 
after the interests of the public on the Upper 
Thames. When I say public interests, I mean 
more particularly the interests of those who use 
the river. Mr. Greville first called a small meet- 
ing, at which it was decided to hold a public 
meeting. The public meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, Maidenhead, on May 31st. The chair 
was taken by Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, who lives 
at Maidenhead, and is M.P. for a constituency 
situated almost at the spring-head of the 
Thames. There was an attendance of about 
fifty, including the Mayors of Windsor and 
Henley-on-Thames, my colleague on the committee 
of the National Footpath Preservation Society, 
Mr. G. A. Vennell, and others. By a most 
unfortunate mistake the meeting was held on 
Derby Day, and the letters of sympathy combined 
with expressions of regret from many influential 
people who would have been glad to be present 
but for urgent business engagements or illness, 
were very numerous. 

Lord Claude J. Hamilton wrote — 

* You are not moving in this important matter 
a moment too soon, if you and the members of 
your Association wish to preserve the beauties 
and natural features of our premier river.' 

Of course I have not space here to give a 
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detailed description of the meeting, nor of the ad- 
mirable address delivered by Mr. Lawson, but never 
were proceedings more unanimous and enthusiastic. 
The following resolutions were passed : — 

* That the objects of this Association shall be to pre- 
serve the ancient rights of the public in the river 
Thames : to obtain those fsicilities of enjoying the river 
which are required in a recognised place of public 
recreation: to reform the Board of Conservators by 
securing increased representation of the Upper Thames 
on the Board ; by placing the electorate on a broader 
and more popular basis, and by simplifying the mode of 
election; and to protect and promote in all possible 
ways the interest of those who live in the valley of the 
Upper Thames.' 

* That the affairs of the Association shall be managed 
by a general CouncD, meeting quarterly in the various 
towns represented. The Council shall be constituted in 
the following manner : The Mayor of each river-side 
town, each Town Council or Local Board, as the case 
may be, shaU have the power of nominating three mem- 
bers on the Council of the Association, each Upper 
Thames Angling Preservation Association and Bowing 
Club shaU have the power to nominate one member, and 
the members at their annual meeting shaU add to their 
Council twelve members of the Association.' 

' That the members of the Council shall act as a local 
committee in their respective districts, and the Secretary 
shall be assisted by a committee of six living within a 
convenient distance of Maidenhead. That the minimum 
subscription to the Association shall be 2s. 6d. per 
annum.' 

M 
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It will be seen that by the admirable way in 
which the proposed Council was to be constituted, 
it was to be thoroughly representative of the 
people living in the Thames Valley, who have the 
greatest interest in the river. In his opening 
address, Mr. Lawson pointed out a very curious 
and startling fact connected with the history of 
the Thames. All the older Acts of Parliament, 
and Charters dating from the time of Edward 
the Confessor, breathed the spirit in which the 
Association was acting. They all sought to pro- 
mote the free navigation and public enjoyment 
on the premier river. But from the time of the 
establishment of the Conservancy Board, Parlia- 
ment had never legislated in the cause of the 
Thames, except to curtail the rights of the public, 
and to increase the rights of the millers and 
riparian owners. He regarded the Thames Con- 
servancy Board as a curious compound of anoma- 
lies and absurdities, that was fit to be put into 
the British Museum. He complained of the Board 
because its composition was unsatisfactory, its 
powers were insufficient, and its duties were in- 
adequately recognised and imperfectly performed. 
The Board ought to recognise that it had an 
absolute duty to look after public rights, even if 
it involved entering into litigation. The Board 
should represent and be the embodiment of the 
public opinion of the localities interested. They 
wanted to see a Thames Conservancy Board 
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which would be prepared to deal with such 
matters as the preservation of the natural beauties 
of the river, the free use of the towing-path, the 
preservation of the Thames fisheries, the preven- 
tion of dangerous navigation, the prevention of 
indecent bathing, and the provision of proper 
bathing sites, camping-grounds, landing-places, 
and the suppression of all disorderly conduct on 
the river. 

At this meeting I pointed out that the Conser- 
vators were receiving £3100 a year in salaries, 
and that about £80,000 had been thus expended 
since 1866, and if this money, which had been 
thus presented to wealthy landowners and City 
aldermen, had been devoted to purchasing land 
for the benefit of the public, and in preserving 
public rights, there would have been no need to 
form the Association in which we were interested 
that evening. 

Thus the Upper Thames Rights Defence Associa- 
tion was again formed, and history repeated itself. 
The first Association of all led to one being formed 
by the riparian owners. The riparian owners, 
thinking to extend their sway, then formed the 
Upper Thames Association, only to lead to the 
re-formation of an Association by the public. 

The following paragraph appeared in the Daily 
News of May 31st, 1893 :— 

< Residents on the banks of the Thames are 
beginning to take an interest in the management 
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of river afikirs. In February last an Upper 
Thames Association was formed to secure the 
proper registration of voters in Conservancy 
elections, and to strengthen the hands of the up- 
river representatives on the Conservancy Board. 
A third object was " to protect and further the 
general interests of the Upper Thames," but this 
appears to have been lost sight of, for at present 
the riparian owners have the Association to them- 
selves, and the general public are likely to derive 
few benefits from their resolutions. The Hon. 
Walter Barrington is chairman, and Mr. W. C. 
Blandy, of Reading, is secretary. The Thames 
Public Rights Association has been started on 
more popular lines, and if properly supported 
should do good work. Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, 
M.P., has promised to take the chair at a public 
meeting of the Association, to be held in Maiden- 
head Town Hall this evening. The objects of 
the new Association will be fully explained, and 
discussed at this meeting.' 
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AN UNPOPULAR BODY 

On October 3rd, 1889, a letter appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph, signed * Waterman/ It contained 
the following description of the Thames Con- 
servancy Board : — 

* The Board is composed of most worthy alder- 
meiiy naval ofl&cers, and other gentlemen. Now, 
some people think that naval officers must know 
something of rivers and their management; but 
experience has proved this to be an utter fallacy. 
They are absolutely ignorant of river-boats, river- 
naanagement, locks — ^in short, of river work gener- 
ally. How can they be otherwise 1 There is, of 
course, a very large attendance at the Board 
meetings, simply because it is a guinea-pig busi- 
ness. I remember one thoroughly experienced 
and practical gentleman who joined the Board for 
a short time, but when he beheld the farce of the 
whole business, he retired gracefully, making 
room for another, thereby depriving the nation of 
his most valuable services. There is one hint I 
can give to the Board, which is, that it would add 
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materially to the comfort of the pleasure-seeking 
public, as well as to men on other craft, if a little 
civility were instilled into some of their employees, 
ridiculously called officers. The Thames naviga- 
tion should be brought before Parliament, and by 
its means a proper board, much reduced in 
number, should be constituted. The present 
body was formed years ago, when the river was 
comparatively little used. The time has come 
when the public demand a new order of things. 
Let the present unwieldy Board be thanked for 
their services, and one of practical men be substi- 
tuted. I am no novice. I have been a frequenter 
of the river for over a quarter of a century, and 
have often heard the wailings and lamentations, 
which will continue until a change be effected. 
You have done great service in laying the present 
state of affairs before the public, and there are 
many, very many, who will join me in thanking 
you. — Yours faithfully. Waterman.* 

As it might possibly be supposed that I myself 
was the writer of the letter, let me say at once 
that I neither wrote it nor know who is re- 
sponsible for it. 

The member who saw the * farce of the whole 
business' and 'retired gracefully' was the late 
Colonel Harcourt, a high authority on Thames 
affairs. He had joined the Board with the in- 
tention of inducing the Conservators to re-open 
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the navigation above Oxford, and when he re- 
tired, he sent a letter to one of the daily papers, 
commenting on the 'guinea-pig business,' and 
giving his views pretty freely on the general 
characteristics of the Board. With regard to 
'Waterman's' sneer at naval officers, it must 
not be forgotten that the Conservators have the 
charge of the port of London, and that the 
experience of naval men in various matters con- 
nected with the estuary of the Thames is of 
value. On the upper river these gentlemen are 
as much out of place as a man-o'-war on the 
Serpentine. The only incivility I ever received 
from persons employed by the Board has been 
from various lock-keepers, who assume the airs 
of policemen, and treat the users of the river 
more or less contemptuously. The higher offi- 
cials are all civil and courteous, so far as my 
experience goes. 

The late Secretary was a naval man, and once 
when I urged upon him the desirableness of stop- 
ping a method of jack-fishing, which was looked 
upon by most anglers as next-door to poaching, 
he said he could really see no reason why any 
change should be made, because the method to 
which I objected was so similar to 'whiffing for 
mackerel.' 

More than one member of the Board, when I 
was pressing the necessity of something being 
done for the public — I forget what it was now — 
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has pulled me up by saying : 'Tou must not for- 
get we are only a Navigation Board' — the truth 
being that the Conservators have a very large 
number of duties, e,g, river pollution prevention, 
etc., besides those of keeping the navigation. 

One of the scandals connected with the Board 
is the fact that these wealthy City aldermen, and 
riparians — owners of many broad acres — are one 
and all of them salaried. It is not a large salary 
truly, but about twice as much as is required to 
cover the expenses of the coimtry members. The 
salary is paid on the guinea-pig system, and the 
result is, of course, a good attendance. The 
Conservators need not necessarily attend the 
Board meetings, and it has been said, by one in a 
position to know, that the afiairs of the Board wore 
almost entirely managed by the Deputy-Chairman, 
who was largely influenced by the Secretary. Dur- 
ing the dispute on the Fishery Bye-laws the Secre- 
tary appeared possessed of riparian sympathies. 

By the Act of 1894 the Conservators are 
salaried notwithstanding the Board's bankrupt 
condition. Every one expected the Parliamentary 
Committee to amend the law in this direction. 
In the case of those members of the Board living 
in the country, their travelling expenses to and 
from London should certainly be paid. I see 
from the accounts that the Conservators received 
in salaries £3100 a year, so that since 1866 over 
£85,000 must have been paid in this way. There 
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is no more reason for giving a Conservator a 
salary tlian a County Councillor, and if the 
money which has gone into the pockets of the 
Conservators had been devoted to paying off the 
money borrowed in respect of the upper river, 
the Board would no longer be heavily in debt, 
and would have funds to carry out at least some 
of those improvements which are required in the 
interests of the public. 

Some time ago I was talking to one of the 
Conservators appointed by the Board of Trade 
respecting a certain scandalous neglect of public 
interests by the Conservators. He excused 
himself by saying that he had attended no Board 
meetings on the subject. He said — 

* I wanted to resign last year, and I told the 
Conservators so. The only day the hounds meet 
near my house is the same day that the Board 
sits in London, and I wrote and told the Board 
that I could not possibly attend, so I thought I 
had better resign. But they were very nice 
about it, and said that in the winter there was 
really no Board of Trade business going on, and 
they would excuse me attending the meetings, 
and so I kept my seat' 

This little incident shows how the guinea-pig 
system works. Of course the larger the number 
of Conservators who abstain from attending the 
Board meetings, the larger the fees received by 
those who are present. I was extremely glad 
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that this gentlemen did not resign, because he 
was one of the best members on the Board, but 
it was somewhat unfortunate that in this particular 
case he had neglected his duties. 

* Whereas the preservation and improvement of 
the stream, bed, and banks of the upper part of 
the Thames is an object of great local and public 
importance.' — ^That was the way by which, in 
1866, Parliament commenced what has been 
termed by the leader of the riparian owners a 
revolutionary piece of legislation. For the pre- 
vious seventy years what is known as the Upper 
Thames, which commences at Staines, had been 
governed by one of the largest bodies of persons 
ever known in the history of the world. They 
were called Navigation Commissioners, and they 
included every person in the counties of Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Buck- 
inghamshire who possessed land to the value of 
£100 a year, or who had personal estate to the 
value of £3000. How many thousands there 
were of them is not known. Certainly there was 
no hall or palace big enough to hold them all, 
had they chosen to have assembled together. 

Included in this numerous assembly which did 
not assemble, were the members of Parliament 
for the riparian counties, and for the cities of 
London and Westminster, and the borough of 
Southwark ; also the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London, the Lord Chancellor and 
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the heads of colleges in Oxford, the Deans and 
Canons of ChristchuFch, and of Windsor, the 
Provost and Fellows of Eton College, the rectors 
and incumbents of parishes bordering the Thames, 
also the Mayors and Eecorders of the riparian 
towns, not forgetting the Senior Bridge-warden 
of Great Marlow and the Clerk of His Majesty's 
£oard of Works residing at Windsor Castle for 
the time being. 

At this time of day many persons will perhaps 
ask themselves why men residing miles from the 
river, as many of the old Thames Navigation 
Commissioners must have done, had really any 
interest in the government of the Thames? 
The answer is very simple. Before the introduc- 
tion of railways the Thames was the most im- 
portant highway in the South of England, and 
the most economical method of sending agricul- 
tural produce to London (even that grown a good 
miany miles from the river) was to cart it to the 
Thames and then send it down by barge. In the 
same way, no doubt, merchandise of every kind 
came up from London by barge, and was dis- 
tributed by means of carts and waggons through- 
out the neighbouring counties. This gave people 
living many miles from the river a considerable 
interest in the maintenance of the navigation. 

But on the coming of the Great Western 
Bailway there was a great and deplorable change. 
Goods no longer came or went by barge, and the 
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income of the Nayigation Commissioners fell off 
to such an extent that that mighty body became 
more or less bankrupt, and allowed the locks and 
weirs to fall into decay. In 1866 the Commis- 
sioners were abolished and the river was placed 
under the control of the Thames Conservators, 
who from 1857 up to that time had been 
managing the Thames between Yantlet Creek and 
the City stone at Staines. 

The Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London, to whom the Thames up to Staines 
was presented by Eichard Coeur de Lion (who it 
may be remembered said he did it for the health 
of his soul, and his ancestors' souls), were long the 
Conservators of that portion of the river. But 
disputes arose between them and the Gk)vemment 
authorities which ended in the Thames Conser- 
vancy Board being formed in 1857. On that 
Board, the Government and the Corporation were 
respectively represented. 

In the year 1866 the Thames Conservancy 
consisted of members of the Corporation of 
London, representatives of the Admiralty, Board 
of Trade, shipowners, etc. To this body, then, 
was confided the charge of the Upper Thames, 
and the old Navigation Commissioners were 
turned into electors having the power to elect 
four members of the Board. The Board of Trade 
was given the power to nominate one member in 
respect of the upper river. 
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Tlie Thames Conservators, as soon as they had 
their jurisdiction extended, borrowed an enormous 
sum of money and at once set about improving 
the weirs and locks. The navigation at that 
time on the upper river was in a most stagnant 
condition, and the tolls were few. The barge 
traffic had dwindled to the smallest possible 
limits, and comparatively no pleasure craft had 
as yet come to take its place. By degrees, how- 
ever, people began to discover what a lovely spot 
was the Thames, and the number of visitors in- 
creased every year. Of course with the increase 
of visitors was an increase in the tolls paid to the 
Conservators. London Water Companies were 
charged in respect of water taken by them from 
the Thames, and the duty was placed upon the 
Conservators of keeping the river pure and free 
from pollution. The Conservators' income from 
these two sources went up by leaps and bounds, 
and at the present time the public, either for the 
water they drink or in payment of pleasure tolls, 
contribute a sum of something like £26,000 a 
year, while the total annual income in respect of 
the whole river is nearly £100,000. 

The Conservators, however, have not yet paid 
off the money they borrowed in 1866, and, as I 
have shown in other parts of this book, while 
neglecting either to establish, as they could legally 
do, a free tow-path, or to obtain powers to give 
those other facilities for the public which are 
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required on a river which is becoming a great 
pleasure resort, have squandered enormous sums 
in preventing floods, in most instances making 
no charge on the owners of the land for the 
benefits conferred upon them. 

In the chapter on the beauties of the river, a 
subject which is intimately connected with the 
new iron weirs, I have dealt with this matter in 
detail, so need not go into it again. 

The affairs of the Upper River have long been 
managed by a Committee of Conservators consist- 
ing almost entirely of the riparian representatives 
on the Board, and as riparian interests are con- 
stantly in conflict with those of the public, and as 
until recently there was practically no representa- 
tive of the public on that Committee, or indeed 
on the Board, it can easily be understood which 
interests go to the walL 

The position taken up by the Conservators 
when public rights are in danger may be ex- 
pressed by quoting the following evidence given 
by the deputy-chairman before the Select Com- 
mittee in 1884. Sir Frederick Nicolson would of 
course endeavour to present the Board in the best 
possible light, so that the following may be taken 
as the best he could do. What the Committee 
thought of it all may be gathered from the ex- 
tract from their Report quoted on the back of the 
title-page. 

Mr. Molloy.— * I merely wanted to get at the 
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fsLct that owing to circumstances, whether of 
expense or otherwise, your Board are not pre- 
pared, and do not as a matter of practice enter 
into litigation for the protection of small public 
rights.' 

Sir F. Nicolson. — * Yes.' 

Mr. Molloy. — *These small public rights which 
you cannot protect very often lead to large re- 
clamations, or to large claims of property on the 
part of riparian owners 1 ' 

Sir F. Nicx)LSON. — I may take Wargrave as an 
instance. Here is a very small matter, which 
might lead to very large litigation. I believe 
Mr. Ehodes wrote to us that he really claimed 
the whole of that backwater, though he does not 
prevent boats from going through.' 

Mr. Molloy. — *That is exactly the point. 
These small public rights which you are not pre- 
pared to protect may give some sort of validity 
to the large claims of riparian owners ? ' 

Sm F. Nicolson. — * In some cases they may. 
I think I should like to try and define our 
position. It is rather a question of degree. I 
' think it would be perhaps too much for us to say 
that we are to ignore every possible public right ; 
that it is not in our Act, and so on. I do not 
say that for a moment What I do say is this : — 
That if any serious obstruction takes place to the 
navigation especially, we should think it our duty 
of course to interfere, and we have in some cases.' 
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Chaducan. — * I apprehend in the event of any 
flagrant new case arising you would interfere V 

SiE F. Nicx)LSON.— 'I think if it affected the 
main stream and the navigation, certainly.' 

Mr. Mollot. — 'Do not you think that the 
large claims now made by the riparian owners 
are founded to a great extent on the fact that 
these small public rights have not been fought in 
past times r 

Sm F. NicoLSON.— 'I really do not know; I 
do not think I could answer that question.' 

I would particularly call attention to the fact 
that this Board, which, according to their deputy- 
chairman, had not sufficient funds to enable 
them, except in a very few instances, to be the 
champions of public rights in the Thames, found 
the necessary money to squander in a most costly 
opposition before Committees of the House of 
Commons and Lords, to the Bill promoted by the 
London County Council, which was intended to 
give the 4,000,000 of people who are the chief 
supporters of the upper river, representation on 
the Board. 

For many years the election of a Conservator 
on the Upper River was little more than a 
farce. By an Act passed since 1866, the electors 
were limited to people residing or owning pro- 
perty within five miles of the river, but accord- 
ing to the list of electors which is published, it 
seems that until recently only about 700 names 
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were on the register. On this list are the names 
of a number of people (about 200, I believe) 
who have been dead many years, but no one 
seems to have the power or desire to inquire into 
the matter, and strike out the deceased electors 
off the list. 

According to the Act of Parliament which 
regulates the elections and so on, the person who 
wishes to become either an elector or a candidate 
fills up a little form of declaration to the effect 
that he, Montague de Orispigny, Fitz-Urse, Tudor, 
lives within so many miles of the river, or has 
land in that parish, and is possessed of £100 a 
year from freehold property, or possesses person- 
alty to the value of £3000. This declaration has 
to be signed by him before a solicitor or magis- 
trate, and is then sent up to the secretary of the 
Conservators. The secretary and a clerk from 
the Board of Trade are supposed to look through 
these declarations, and if they are in order, the 
names of the persons signing them are or ought 
to be put on the register of electors, which is 
published a fortnight or so before the election. 

As a rule there has been no election whatever, 
but a year or two ago, when Sir Gilbert East 
retired at the end of his term of office (one of 
the four Upper Thames Conservators has to retire 
every year), Mr. Hewitt of Maidenhead announced 
himself as a candidate. 

Mr. Hewitt endeavoured to have a number of 

N 
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electors placed on the list, and Sir Gilbert East 
canvassed his friends with a similar object. 
When the new list of electors came to be pub- 
lished it was found, so it has been stated, that a 
very large number of persons who were properly 
qusJified to vote, and who had sent in declara- 
tions defining their qualifications, had not been 
placed on the list, possibly owing to some trifling 
irregularity in the filling up of the forms. I 
make no comment on this whatever, but it seems 
to me a matter into which some inquiry should 
have been made. Sir Gilbert East was re-elected. 
Many people who had the right to vote in the 
election of a Thames Conservator have practically 
no interest in the river whatever. Those who 
live five miles from the Thames do not as a rule 
keep a boat, and perhaps do not see the river 
from one year's end to another. The great bulk 
of the people who have the chief interest in both 
the Upper and the Lower Thames, are the people 
of London and of the river-side towns and villages, 
who make it their pleasure resort in holiday 
times. It is these people, and those who live on 
the banks of the river, who provide the great 
income of the Thames Conservators, which in- 
come, instead of being spent as it should be 
entirely in their interests, has, as I have shown, 
been largely devoted to. salaries, flood preven- 
tion works which improve private property, 
and costly opposition to Bills in Parliament. 
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So long as the high property qualification of 
electors existed, there was very little chance of 
any but riparian owners being elected Conserva- 
tors, for those who possess £3000 personality, or 
freehold property to the value of £100 a year, 
are comparatively few in the towns, while in 
the counties they are very numerous. 

Not only has London a great right to be repre- 
sented on the Board, but so also have people of 
such towns as Reading, Maidenhead, Henley, 
Oxford and Marlow, Abingdon, Staines, Windsor, 
and other similar places. 

One of the finest and firmest principles of our 
constitutional system is, that the taxation and 
representation should go hand in hand, but here 
it was perfectly evident that the people who were 
taxed had a very small share in the representation. 

Now and again the members of the Corpora- 
tion of London on the Board have rather kicked 
against the views held by Sir Gilbert East and 
his riparian friends. In consequence, Sir Gilbert 
East loudly lamented that London had too large 
a share of representation on the Board, and 
pointed to the number of broad acres lying within 
Bye miles of the river, which were only represented 
by four or five members. While being fully 
aware of the immense importance attaching to 
acres, especially if they are well cultivated, I fail 
to see that they have any particular right to be 
represented on the Board, unless these acres or 
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their owners are rated in respect of the works 
carried on in the river. There is not much doubt 
that the possibility of being rated was the real 
but unspoken objection of riparian owners to the 
London County Council having members on the 
Board. Certainly, I should not be surprised to 
find a scheme promulgated for charging on 
riparian lands, at any rate, a portion of the 
money expended on flood-prevention works, 
which have so greatly improved the value of 
riparian property. 

If the people of greater London were properly 
represented on the Board, as their interests are 
identical with those of the people of the up-river 
towns, the interests of these latter would not 
suffer as they have done in the past. At the 
same time, it seems to me only just and proper 
that all the riparian towns should each have a 
representative on the Board. How strongly the 
riparian owners should be represented should, I 
venture to say, depend in a great measure on the 
amount they contribute to the Board's income. 

The system of election described, instead of 
being improved, was swept away, at the instance 
of the Conservators, by the Act of 1894. The 
Eiparian County Councils now nominate the 
up-river Conservators, and the representatives of 
the landowners is assured. But Reading and 
Oxford each send a member* How the new 
Board is otherwise composed will be found in 
+he chapter devoted to the subject. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A BEFORMED CONSERVANCY BOARD, AND THE 
ACT OF 1894 

Imagine a House of Commons in which every 
member represented some particular interest — 
the Bootmakers' member, the Railway Companies' 
member, the Policemen's member, the Army 
member, the Naval member, the Pastrycooks' 
member, the Firemen's member, the Washer- 
women's member, and so forth. What an ex- 
tremely useful legislative and administrative 
body it would be ! 

Just such a body was the Thames Conservancy 
Board as constituted in the year of grace 1894. 
Not that I mean to insinuate for a moment that 
washerwomen and cobblers have been made Con- 
servators, but the Board consisted solely of men 
who represented various interests, and were 
eternally pulling different ways. Indeed, it may be 
said that every interest except that of the people 
of England generally was represented on the Board. 

Other somewhat similar authorities, such as 

197 
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Fishery Conservators, Highway Boards, Local 
Boards, etc., are subjected to some control at 
the hands of the Oovemment, through the Board 
of Trade or the Local Oovemment Board, but 
the Conservators of the Thames are absolutely 
irresponsible. 

In forming a new governing body for the 
Thames, would it not be desirable to lay down 
the principle that the majority of the Board 
should consist of men without axes to grind, 
representing no particular interest, except that 
of the public at large 1 Added to them, it would 
of course be desirable to have men representing 
various interests, who could lay before the Board 
the views of the persons they represented, and 
who might on certain matters even be regarded 
as experts. 

Here, then, to go more into detail, is a sketch 
of a governing body for the Thames. 

Firstly, Class representatives in no particular 
order: 

A Riparian Owner. 

A Miller. 

A Thames Rowing-Club Man. 

A Fishery Preservation Man. 

A Barge Owner. 

A Steam-launch Owner. 

A House-boat Owner. 

A Representative of the Admiralty. 

A Representative of the Board of Trade. 
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A Shipowner. 

An Owner of Passenger Steam-Yessels on 
the Lower River. 

A Pleasure-Boat Owner. 

A Dock Owner. 

A Wharfinger. 
All these to be elected, if possible, by the class 
they represent, and, where election would be diffi- 
cult, to be nominated from among those classes by 
the Board of Trade. 

The election of many of these representatives 
would offer no difficulty. The owners of boats 
on the Thames, for instance, are all registered by 
the Conservators, who tax them, and are a ready- 
made electorate. The electors of the riparian 
owner would be riparian owners. The fishery 
preserver could be elected by the committees 
of the various recognised Fishery Preservation 
Associations, or be appointed by the Board of 
Trade from those committees. The steam-launch 
owners are registered, and so too are the house- 
boat owners, and form small and ascertained 
constituencies. The voting in such cases could 
be carried out when the taxes are collected. 
When the Conservators send their notices re- 
questing payment for licences, etc., they could at 
the same time mention the names of the candi- 
dates, and the electors could send in their proxy 
papers along with their Post-Office Orders with 
no expense to anybody. Various other repre- 
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sentatdves could be elected or appointed very 
much as at present^ except that the wharfingers 
and dock-owners should separately and not jointly 
elect their men. This suggestion was incor- 
porated in the Act of 1894. 

So much for the class element on the Board. 
Then remains to be formed the majority and 
more important portion of the Board, representing 
the general interests of the river, or the general 
interests that the public has in the riyer, and 
more particularly that section of the public which 
provides the money by which the navigation is 
maintained. To the fourteen * class Conservators' 
might be added twenty-one Conservators, maTring 
in all a not unmanageable Board of thirty-five 
members. 

Having regard to the fact that nearly the 
whole of the income of the Conservators comes 
from London and other river-side towns, the 
people of these towns have the greatest claim 
on these twenty-one seats, if there is anything in 
the old principle that taxation and representation 
go hand in hand. Their representatives might be 
nominated by their Town Councils, and in London 
by the London County Council, the Corpora- 
tion, and the County Councils of Middlesex and 
Surrey. 

Theoretically, the County Councils of Oxford- 
shire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Buckinghamshire are popularly elected bodies. 
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but I deemed it probable that when those bodies 
were given the power of nominating Conserva- 
tors those Conservators would be riparian owners. 
The Councils of the upper riparian counties 
would naturally nominate the men best ac- 
quainted with the Thames, who are of course 
those who live by the river.^ Thus though 
theoretically the people of the counties have been 
given representation, in practice the whole of the 
representation of the upper river has been more 
or less given over to those whose interests are 
not regarded by them as being identical with 
those of the public, and who in the past, when 
forming a committee for the management of the 
upper river, have given evidence (as I have 
shown in previous chapters, and as a Select 
Committee reported in 1884) that they are prone 

^ In confirmation of this view it may be mentioned that 
the riparian owners, or at any rate some of the leading 
members of the Riparian Owners' Association, expressed 
themselves perfectly satisfied to have the representation 
of the npper river taken away from the present electors 
and given into the hands of the County Councils. For 
many years the elections had been hole-and-corner 
affiurs, and very few of the electors knew their rights. 
More recently there had been contested elections, and 
it required all the efforts of the riparian owners to 
return their candidates. For this reason they, perhaps 
not unnaturally, were not sorry to see the elective 
system done away with, and rely on the County 
Cotmcils. The Berkshire County Council, however, 
rejected a riparian candidate by a small majority. 
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to neglect the preeervatioii of public rights on 
the river. 

A better method of obtaining our twenty-six 
Conservators would be to have them elected, 
dividing the districts bordering the river from 
Yantlet Creek upwards into different electoral 
districts. It should be noticed that before the Act 
of 1894 upper river Conservators were elected 
by people possessing very high property quali- 
fications and living within five miles of the river. 
But the Act of 1894 took away those elective 
rights and gave them over to the riparian County 
Councils, in other words to the representatives of 
a very large number of people who, since the 
railways have taken the place of the river for 
transporting agricultural produce, have no interest 
in the river whatever.* The practical objection 
to elections where the electorate is a very large 
one, and spread over a very large area, is the 
cost to the candidates, and the difficulty of 
getting people to vote. 

I suppose these will be called rather Radical 
views, but if they are carefully thought out 

^ Previous to 1866 the Thames Navigation Commis- 
sioners were persons with a certain property qualification 
residing in any portion of the riparian counties. After 
1866 it was considered that only those living within five 
miles of the river had an interest in its management. 
The Act of 1894 theoretically reintroduced the old 
system of giving the whole of the riparian counties 
representation. 
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without prejudice they will, I think, be found 
thoroughly constitutional. Neither the riparian 
owners nor the Councils of the riparian counties 
can rightfully claim to have the spending of an 
enormous income to which they contribute practi- 
cally nothing. Of course if the riparian owners 
were rated according to the extent of their pro- 
perty bordering the river, then they would have 
a strong claim to be given a considerable amount 
of representation on the Board. If we leave the 
river, and go to an ordinary main road, we do 
not find that those who own land bordering that 
road are considered to have any special claim to 
representation on the Highway Board in whose 
district it is situated. In what respect does the 
river — a public navigable highway — differ from 
a main road 1 

Here I leave this question of the twenty-six 
Conservators. It is not an easy one, and how 
and by whom they should be appointed is a 
matter of detail for any Committee on the Bill, I 
will only again urge that no Board of Conserva- 
tors can be relied upon to carry out its duties, 
and properly protect the interests of those who 
provide its income, if it is in the main composed 
of representatives of various class interests, mostly 
pulling different ways, or groups of which com- 
bine, as has often happened of late years, to defeat 
the wishes of the representatives of the public. 

Suppose, now, that it was decided not to remodel 
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the Board, but merely to tdnker with its present 
unsfttisfoctoiy oonstitution. In that case I would 
ask consideration for a scheme which I drafted 
some months before the Thames Bill saw the light. 
It was published with some other articles on the 
subject in the columns of the Beading Observer. I 
give it for what it is worth. 

The Board to consist of forty-eight members 
appointed in the following manner : 

The Lord Mayor of London, 1 

Nominated by the Corporation of London, . . 6 

„ „ Conntj Council of London, . 6 

„ „ Trinity Corporation, ... 2 

„ „ Admiralty, .... 2 

„ „ Board of Trade, ... 2 

Elected by shipowners, 2 

„ owners of passenger steam-yessels on 

the lower river, .... 1 

„ dock-owners and wharfingers, . 1 

(The following four riparian Conservators might 
be nominated by the riparian County Councils, 
and so obviate the necessity for any election :) 
Elected by the present electors in the district 

between Lechlade and Oxford, ... 1 

„ Oxford and Wallingford, . . 1 

„ Wallingford and Henley, . 1 

„ Henley and Staines, ... 1 
Nominated by the Town Council of Oxford, and 

the Senate of Oxford University (one each), . 2 
Nominated by the Town Council of— 

Abington, 1 

WallSigford, 1 
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Nominated by the Town Council of— 

Reading^ 2 

Henley, . . . . . . .1 

Marlow, 1 

Maidenhead, ....... 1 

Windsor and Eton, 2 

Added by the Board of Trade to represent— 

Rowing interests, 1 

Fishery interests, 1 

Steam-launch owners, 1 

House-boat owners, 1 

• — 

42 



The present Board has shown itself sadly 
ignorant of both fishery and rowing matters, and 
to keep the new Board clear of the pitfalls into 
which the Conservators have fallen, it would be 
very desirable that they should have among 
their members men who may be termed experts 
in rowing, watermanship, and fishery matters. I 
would therefore give the Board of Trade power 
to add a member chosen from those who have 
worked for not less than three years on the Com- 
mittee of a Thames Fishery Preservation (but not 
more than one member from any one Association), 
and a member from those who have worked three 
years on the Committee of a recognised Thames 
rowing club. It might also be a proper thing for 
the Board to add to its number one representative 
launch-owner, and one representative house-boat 
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owner. With the object of keeping the size of 
the Board within reasonable limits, and because 
the river below the City stone is the property of 
the Corporation of London, I have not suggested 
any representatives for the towns below Staines, 
leaving that district to be represented by the 
Corporation Conservators, who also in a great 
measure represent the trading interests of the 
City and the Port of London. 

I have endeavoured, it will be noted, to consider 
all the various interests in the river, and paHicu- 
larly of those who find the funds for its mainten- 
ance, and have the right to the largest share in 
its government If I had only considered this 
latter class, the County Council of London would 
have about thirty members to one for the up-river 
towns and riparian interests combined. The 
County Council represents about four millions of 
people, who are certainly not adequately repre- 
sented on the Board. Committees of the House 
of Commons have twice decided that these four 
million people should be represented on the Board 
through the London County Council; but the 
House of Lords, which really is little concerned 
in the matter, threw out the conservancy clauses 
in the Bill in 1893, but conceded six seats to the 
London County Council in 1894. 

With regard to the working and powers of the 
Board, the somewhat expensive post of deputy- 
chairman might be swept away, and also the 
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salaries paid to the present Conservators. The 
Board should elect its own chairman annually, 
and the country members should each be given 
the cost of a season ticket from their nearest station 
to London. The term of office for a Conservator 
to be three years, but any member who did not 
attend a minimum of half the meetings, to forfeit 
Ms seat, and to be ineligible for the post of Con- 
servator. 

About £3000 a year would be saved in salaries, 
and that sum, together with other funds at the 
disposal of the Board, could be devoted to establish 
ing towing-paths, bujdng up camping-grounds, 
fishery rights, and establishing those conveniences 
which are required in a place of public recreation. 
It should be the object of the Conservators to 
obtain control of as much land as possible border- 
ing the river, and the Legislature should, I venture 
to say, aim at completing the nationalisation of 
the Thames, which would in my opinion benefit 
the landowners along the banks quite as much as 
the general public. 

At present the Board has no duty placed upon 
it of carrying out works for the prevention of 
floods, but it has, as I have shown, carried out 
such works at the public expense, and immensely 
benefited private property. On the new Board 
should be placed the duty of preventing floods, and 
the power to rate millers and those whose lands 
are benefited by such works, much the same as 
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the Thames Valley Drainage Commissioiiers levy 
rates in the parishes lying below a certain point 
above flood-leveL Funds which are wasted in 
Parliamentary committee-rooms would also be 
available for various purposes. 

The dtUy^ and not merely the power, should be 
placed upon the Board of establishing a tow-path 
throughout the Thames from London to Lechlade 
free to foot-passengers and persons engaged in 
the navigation alike. Wherever the tow-path 
loaves one side of the river for the other, the 
ferry which is always found at such places should 
be available for a trifling payment to all who choose 
to use it I have discussed the towf)ath question 
at great length in another chapter, and have taken 
the view that^ on the Thames at any rate, the 
rents for these paths were originally improper 
payments, and that long before even the Naviga- 
tion Commissioners came into existence the public 
had by most ancient user acquired the right of 
using the banks for this purpose. I can see no 
reason why the tow-paths shoiild not be vested in 
the Conservators by Act of Parliament without 
any compensation being paid. As a matter of 
fact, even if compensation were given it would be 
a trifling amount^ for the tow-paths are at present 
of little or no value to the owners of the soil, the 
herbage on them being insigniflcant. They cannot 
be built upon, and they are certainly not worth 
the rent which is paid for them. The Conservators, 
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notwithstanding the leading case on the subject^ 
deny their liabiKty to repair these tow-paths, with 
the result that the banks are often washed away, 
%nd the riparian owners suffer by so much loss of 
land. 

I have suggested that the soil of the tow-paths 
should be vested in the Conservators without 
compensation, and, though as a matter of fact the 
riparian owner would not be one penny the worse 
off for the change, as a ^id pro quo the duty should 
be placed upon the Board of maintaining these tow- 
paths in their existing condition, and preventing 
any further washing away. The Board should 
also be given jurisdiction over the land bordering 
the river to a distance of, say, 500 yards from the 
banks, to prevent the erection of any hoarding, 
building, etc., which would disfigure or mar the 
natural beauties of the river; but in the case of 
their refusing to allow the erection of any build- 
ing on the grounds of ugliness, there should, of 
course, be an appeal by the aggrieved person to, 
say, the Board of Trade, who in deciding the 
matter should take the advice of competent 
persons. I do not for a moment intend that the 
Board should have the power of preventing build- 
ing altogether, but that it should have some 
control over it. 

Notice-boards are a great disfigurement, and 
they often bear legends which are, to say the 
least, misleading. In one place on the Thames 
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is a crop of 'danger' boards where no danger 
exists, intended to secure privacy by frightening 
nervous people. In many backwaters which the 
public may legally use are ' private water ' boards, 
and at Cleeve a Member of Parliament ungram- 
matically informs the public that 'No boat is 
allowed to moor or lay alongside either bank of 
this backwater.' The Conservators should cer- 
tainly have the power of removing or ordering 
the removal of these disfiguring and misleading 
* wooden lies.' 

The Board should further be empowered to 
compulsonly purchase land wherever it is required 
for public uses, and such fishing rights as have 
been retained in the possession of their alleged 
owners for a period of twenty years previous to 
the passing of the Act, those fisheries to which 
no person can show good title to be vested in 
the Board. In the chapter on Thames Angling 
I have gone into the details of a scheme for pre- 
serving and improving the fishing in the Thames 
for the benefit of the public. 

Steam-launches and house-boats might also 
be dealt with in the Act, on lines already sug- 
gested. 

The very improper clause in the Thames Pre- 
servation Act of 1885, legalising obstructions 
which have been maintained for twenty years, 
and those equally improper bargains which the old 
Navigation Commissioners made allowing somo 
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considerable portions of the river to be enclosed, 
should be repealed, and the Conservators should 
be bound under a penalty to remove all obstruc- 
tions which interfere with the free navigation 
of any portion of the river. The abstraction of 
water from the Thames-head for the purpose of 
suppljdng the canal should be stopped. Where 
costly works have to be undertaken for the 
benefit of millers, those millers should be rated; 
and I am not at all sure that as floods are in a 
great measure owing to the heads of water which 
have to be kept up to work the mills, some small 
rate should not be levied upon the millers for 
the great advantage that they at present obtain 
gratuitously from the river. 

Those who are not well disposed towards such 
a scheme as this will no doubt say the whole 
thing is ridiculous, because there are no funds to 
carry it out. At present the Conservators are 
receiving a sum of money which is more than 
sufficient to maintain the navigation, and pay the 
lock-keepers' salaries, etc. Not only have they a 
large income, but that income (some £100,000, 
of which about £27,000 is in respect of the 
Upper River) is ever increasing. If the salaries 
to Conservators were abolished. Parliamentary 
expenses were kept down, and greater economy 
was exercised, there would be a large balance 
available for public purposes. 

The following dialogue tells the story of the 
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inception, conception, and subsequent incubation 
of the Thames Conservancy Act of 1894 : — 

Chorus of London County Councillors. — 
*We ought to be represented on the Board 1 
Give us seven seats there ! ' 

COBOfflTTEB OF THB HOUSB OF COMMONS (hesi- 

iatingly). — * You must be content with five until 
the Conservancy is reformed.' 

Chorus of Peers. — * Not if toe know it ! The 
London County Council has too much power 
already, and our friends on the Upper Eiver 
object to it.' 

House of Commons. — *But, really now, my 
Lords, is it right that four million people, many 
of whom provide the bulk of the Conservators' 
income, should be totally without representation 
on the Board r 

Peers. — * Well, as you put it so nicely, let the 
County Council have three members, and empower 
the Conservators to bring in a Bill to reform their 
constitution.' 

House of Commons.— -'If they fail to do it (say 
within a year), or the Bill does not pass, then the 
London County Council may be allowed to bring 
in a Bill to reform the Board ? ' 

House of Lords (dubiously), — *If they faill 
Oh, certainly.' 

Chorus of Conservators. — 'Most inconsider- 
ate of the House of Lords to yiow us to be placed 
in this unpleasant position.'. 
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And 80 the Bill came to be bom, the Conser- 
vators haying a very short time in which to 
prepare a really stupendous measure, for they 
had to consolidate nearly thirty Acts of Parlia- 
ment. After a fierce opposition, mainly from 
those who represented what I may term the 
pollutors of the Thames, the Bill was ultimately 
passed. It originally contained some clauses 
enabling the Conservators to buy land compulsorily 
for public uses, but these, I think, were put in 
^ore for the sake of appearance than anything 
else, and very soon came out in Committee at the 
request, I believe, of the representative of the 
riparian owners. Had they remained in, they 
could have done little good, as each compulsory 
purchase of land necessitated a provisional order 
of the Board of Trade and an Act of Parliament 
to confirm the order. 

On the strength of these clauses the Conser- 
vators omitted their old and far simpler powers 
of compulsorily buying land for towing-paths, 
with the result that when the new clauses were 
struck out the old powers were not put in, and 
the public were left in an infinitely worse position 
than they were before the Act was passed. 

The very desirable River Pollution Prevention 
Clauses were approved because London takes its 
water-supply from the river, and the Conservators 
are paid in respect thereof. But there is little 
else in the Act worthy of commendation. The 
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Board still remains for the most part an unpopular 
one ; I mean by the expression nothing offensive, 
but simply not elected in a popular manner. The 
people who are taxed to keep up the Thames are 
still inadequately represented on the Board. 
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DOING THB THAMES— RULES OF NAVIGATION- 
FISHING, SHOOTING, CRIMINAL OFFENCES- 
LAUNCH AND HOUSE-BOAT REGULATIONS 
— ^TOLLS, RULES OF THE ROAD, ETC. ETC. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

DOING THE THAMES 

The very worst way to do the Thames is by a 
steamboat. One is too high, the delightful 
backwaters are not explored, and just the pleasant 
places — indeed, all places at which we might love 
to linger — we are hurried by at seven miles 
an hour, or thereabouts. There are only two 
ways of really enjoying and seeing the Thames. 
One is to make a series of visits to the more 
charming portions of it; the other to take a boat 
and work slowly down stream, halting as fancy 
pleases on the way. 

I have ventured to set out a short itinerary 
showing how the whole river can be done com- 
fortably in ten days, or how a strong crew can 
run over the water in a week. I have arranged 
the ten days' journey so that the stopping-places 
are the most lovely or most interesting on the 
river. Those who would spend longer on the 
journey can easily do so by remaining more than 
one night at any halting-place. Of course the 
journey should be made down stream, for obvious 
reasons. Boats of all kinds can be hired from 
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Salter of Oxford on fairly reasonable terms. 
The sums eharged, which vary from £2, 10s. per 
week for a double-sculling skifl^ to £3, 10s. per 
week for a boat to hold six persons, include the 
cost of taking the boat back by road to Oxford. 
For the second week, 15s. to 20s. is charged. 

For a party of three or four a roomy double- 
sculling boat is most suitable. For a greater 
number than this a randan is a very pleasant sort 
of craft During August, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays during July, hotel accommodation must 
usually be engaged in advance. Very little 
luggage is needed — flannels and a change; nothing 
more. Even when exploring the towns it is 
quite the thing to walk about in flannels, and 
there is no occasion to take any elaborate 
wardrobe. Some sensible riverside incumbents 
invite boating parties into their churches on 
Sundays, rowing costume notwithstanding. A 
great, in fact necessary, convenience is a large 
waterproof rug, or two — one to go over the 
luggage and the other to cover the legs of the 
ladies in wet weather. I have seen a carriage 
umbrella used on the Thames over a boat. It is 
not a graceful thing, certainly, but extremely 
' comforting in a soaking downpour of rain, unless 
the wind is very high. 

Some meals are best enjoyed on the river — ^for 
instance, lunch and tea. So a well-arranged 
luncheon-basket containing a spirit stove and a 
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small kettle will not be found an inconvenient 
addition to the impedimenta. 

Itinerary.— From Oxford to Putney Bridge, if 
80 much of the Thames is intended to be done, 
is a distance of 104 miles, so that those who 
have only ten days at their disposal can do the 
journey in easy stages of ten miles a day, or 
thereabouts. This means about three or four 
hours devoted to sculling, sailing, or towing ; the 
remainder of the day being available for lazing, 
fishing, photography, sketching, botanising, or 
what not. 

First Day. — Oxford, I take it^ has been explored 
overnight, but probably wasting a good deal of 
the morning of departure in sundry preparations — 
shopping, and so on, and being in not particularly 
good form for rowing, we may only venture the 
journey to Abingdon— an old-fashioned town 
with abundance of good hotel accommodation, 
about eight miles from Oxford. The two most 
picturesque points on the journey are Iffley Mill, 
which is one and a half miles below Oxford, and 
the reach skirting the beautiful Nuneham Woods, 
between five and six miles below Oxford. Under 
the shadow of these woods is a pretty island, and 
by following the left channel round the island 
some picturesque cottages will be seen, a great 
resort of picnic parties. On the way down, 
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looking back, rising among the trees are some 
pretty peeps of Oxford, its spires and towers. A 
mile and a half below Iffley Lock is Sandf ord Lock. 
Four miles on is Abingdon Lock, and in the 
course of a very few minutes we come to the old 
bridge, where is the landing-stage for the town. 

Second Day, — To-day we shall do a somewhat 
longer journey, to the old Soman town of 
Wallingford, a distance of thirteen and a half 
miles. Just below Abingdon, on the right bank, 
the river Ock and the Wilts and Berks Canal 
enter the Thames. The first lock is at Culham, two 
miles and a half from Abingdon. If there is 
time an expedition should certainly be made up 
the backwater to Sutton Courtney, a very 
picturesque old village. Three miles on is 
Clifton Lock, which is reached by a cut to the 
left. It is well to remember that when there is 
any doubt which channel to take, that bordered by the 
tow-path should always be followed. Half a mile 
below Clifton Lock is Clifton Hampden, a con- 
venient halting-place for lunch, if retirement to 
an hotel is necessitated by the weather. For 
some time we have had in view a round hill with 
a clump of trees on the top, and this will be a 
landmark during the greater part of our journey 
to-day. It is Wittenham Clump. Below this 
spot the scenery improves considerably, and there 
— ^ long stretches of distance which, under fine 
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cloud effects, appeal to the landscape painter. 
Three miles from Clifton Lock is Day's Lock, 
about a mile below which, on the left bank, the 
Thame enters the river. It is worth while to 
row up the Thame and visit the very ancient 
village of Dorchester. About three miles below 
Dorchester is Shillingford Bridge, where there is 
an inn, and very soon Benson (or Bensington) 
Lock is reached, a mile below which is Walling- 
ford, the home of Mr. Leslie, R.A., where are 
several good old-fashioned hotels in the High 
Street and elsewhere. 

Third Day, — ^To-day our journey of ten miles 
will bring us to Pangboume, one of the most 
charming spots on the Upper Thames. Below 
Wallingford the scenery is for the most part 
uninteresting except at North Stoke, where there 
is a very old church and a quiet, old-world 
agricultural village of thatched cottages. The 
public have a right to land close to the boat- 
house and walk up into the village. There used 
to be, and still should be, a ferry crossing the 
river here. The next village on the left is Little 
Stoke, which may be known by its ferry and by 
the odiously ugly lunatic asylum on the right 
bank. Half £v mile down the Great Western 
Eailway Bridge crosses the river, below which is 
Moulsf ord village, ferry, and hotel on the right, 
forming from some points of view a' subject for 
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the photographer or artist Standing back from 
the river on the left is South Stoke, which, like 
North Stoke, consists for the most part of old 
thatched cottages. Here Mr. Luke Fildes, R. A., 
painted some of his most celebrated pictures. It 
is on this reach that the Oxford trial eights are 
rowed, and there is no finer part of the Upper 
Thames for sailing. A mile and a half below the 
ferry is Cleve Lock, where the best scenery of 
the Upper Thames commences. Above and to 
the left of the lock is a very lovely backwater 
which ought to be visited. The flat country has 
now given way to the Ghiltem Hills and Berk- 
shire Downs, which at Gk)ring, where there is a 
lock, a mile lower down, almost meet, and were 
possibly at some remote age united, damming up 
the river into an enormous lake. It might be 
possible here to make an artificial dam and so 
form a water-supply for London similar to the 
artificial lake Yymwy which has been made 
among the Welsh hills as a reservoir for 
Liverpool Both at Streatly on the right bank 
and Gbring on the left are hotels. It is a five- 
mile row down to Pangboume, where we shall 
pull up at the boat-yards on the right, leaving the 
passage of the lock for the morning. There is a 
pretty old inn by the waterside and others in the 
village. To get to Whitchurch it is necessary to 
stroll through the picturesque old timber-yard 
and cross the bridge. 
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Fourth Day. — Our destination to-day is Sonning, 

which, like Pangboume and Streatly, takes a 

high rank among the beautiful resorts in the 

Thames valley. Passing from Whitchurch Lock, 

which lies on the opposite side of the river, and 

taking care to keep well away from the weir, 

there is a row of three miles down to Maple- 

durham, the weirpool and backwater of which 

should be thoroughly explored, as they are full 

of most charming bits of Thames scenery. From 

Whitchurch to Mapledurham Lock is two and a 

half miles. After leaving Mapledurham the 

beauties of the river cease owing to railway 

embankments and the approach to the outskirts 

of the large county town of Reading, the nearest 

point for which is Caversham Bridge, where there 

are hotels. Caversham is on the left bank, 

Reading on the right. Less than half a mile 

below the bridge is Caversham Lock, a cut to 

which, as usual, follows the tow-path on the right 

hand. Now the scenery gradually improves, and 

in a very short time we come in sight of Sonning 

nestling among the trees, and the tow-path 

overhung by branching trees — one of the features 

of the place and called 'Thames Parade.' The 

lock, which is three and a half miles distant from 

Caversham, is on the right hand. On reaching 

the old red bridge, which has figured in many a 

picture, there is a choice of capital hotels, one on 

the right bank, another in the village, and a 
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third at the head of the backwater on the left. 
When the water is at all high it is not easy to 
get up the backwater, and the boat should be 
navigated with care. 

Fifth Day, — To-day there is a journey before us 
of about twelve and a half miles, landing us, as 
on the two previous evenings, at one of the 
choicest places on the Upper Thames, namely, 
Hurley. Below Sonning the river follows a very 
sinuous course, winding between flat marsh-lands 
with hills receding in the distance. It is scenery 
of a character diflerent from any other to be 
found on the Upper Thames, and in its way very 
beautiful when the siin is setting and gilding the 
sides of the red cattle which are grazing among 
the lush meadows. A mile below Sonning, on 
the right bank, a little backwater (known by a 
wooden bridge crossing it some fifty yards from 
the river) meets the Thames, and if the boat is 
not too heavily laden, and unless the water is 
excessively low, St. Patrick's Stream, as it is 
called, there having been once an abbey on its 
banks dedicated to the Patron Saint of Ireland, 
should certainly be followed. In very high 
water it is rather a place to be avoided. It has 
a course of about a mile and runs into the River 
Loddon, following which stream we come out into 
the Thames again just below Shiplake Jjock. 
Both St. Patrick's Stream and the Loddon are 
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preserved by the Beading and Henley Fishery 
Associations, members of which can fish it at the 
cost of a guinea a year. Its passage is happily 
impossible for steam launches. If instead of 
going by St. Patrick's Stream we follow the main 
river, Shiplake Lock is reached two miles and a 
half below Sonning Bridge, Immediately below 
Sbiplake Lock is Wargrave on the right bank. 
Here there is another pretty backwater which 
should be explored. It is called the Wargrave 
Stream, and it will be found by sticking closely 
to the right bank, immediately below Wargrave. 
It has a course of a mile, and brings us out into a 
very beautiful reach of the Thames immediately 
above Marsh Lock and close to the Islands of 
Bolney. Should we go this way it is well when 
reaching the Thames again to turn up stream a 
few yards and explore the very lovely backwaters 
among the Bolney Islands. If, instead of follow- 
ing the Wargrave Stream, we continue our course 
down the Thames, we shall come perhaps a little 
sooner to the Islands and can row through them, 
and should certainly stop amongst them for lunch. 
A quarter of a mile below Bolney is Marsh Lock, on 
the right hand, where the Thames has been shame- 
fully disfigured by the united efforts of millers 
and Conservators (see page 46). A mile onward 
is Henley, of regatta fame. Here there are 
hotels and boat-yards in abundance, good shops, 
and all the necessaries of civilisation, and the 
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approach to the town, the old bridge, and the inn 
hy itB side have many a time been limned on 
canvas. Below Henley Bridge is the beautiful 
reach on which the regatta is rowed, the island at 
the end of it being known as Begatta Island. 
On the left bank, below the racecourse, is Oreen- 
lands, one of the most beautiful riverside places 
on the Upper Thames, particularly when the 
rhododendrons are in bloom. The late Mr. W. 
H. Smith, M.P., lived here for many years, and 
his successor, the Hon. W. D. Smith, M.P., owns 
many broad acres of fair Thames valley land all 
around. Three miles below Henley Bridge is 
Medmenham Lock and Weir. In the weirpool are 
pretty backwaters and islands and some very f air 
fishing. All this part of the river is very lovely. 
A mile or so below the lock is a cluster of islands 
where are the illegal obstructions to navigation 
referred to on page 69. The backwater should, 
as far as possible, be explored. A little lower 
and there is Medmenham Abbey and hotel on the 
left bank, and very soon we come to Hurley Lock, 
being careful to follow the right bank of the 
river. Here the boat may be left with the lock- 
keeper and accommodation be sought for in the 
village. If the hotel in the village is full, as 
sometimes happens, there is another about a 
quarter of a mile distant inland, or it is an easy 
matter to push on to Great Marlow. 
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Sixth Day, — ^We shall leave beautiful Hurley 
with regret, though looking forward to the some- 
what less sylvan but always equally beautiful 
scenery which lies ahead. To-day we shall do a 
short journey of about nine miles to Maidenhead. 
Half a mUe below Hurley is Temple lock. Mar- 
low Lock, a mile and three-quarters below Temple 
Lock, is somewhat dangerous to approach when the 
water is high, for it lies between a mill stream on 
the left and a weir on the right, immediately 
below the suspension bridge of Great Marlow. 
Great Marlow is a pretty Thames-side town, in 
some respects like Henley, only smaller, and those 
who disbelieve in large Thames trout should see the 
stuffed specimens in the hotel on the right hand 
of the river near the bridge. The river is not 
very interesting, but becomes pretty at Cookham, 
two miles below the lock. Cookham Lock, on the 
left hand, being passed, we come upon the noted 
reach which is closed on the left by the magnifi- 
cent woods of Cliveden, formerly the seat of the 
Duke of Westminster, but now owned by an 
American millionaire, Mr. Astor. Just below 
Cookham Lock a large reach of the old bed of the 
Thames is closed to the public, having been sold 
to Lord Boston by the old Commissioners, the 
sale, the legality of which was doubtful, having 
been in a sense legalised of late years by what 
was called the Thames Preservation Act. Passing 
through Boulter's Lock, the crush in which is one 
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of the dghtB of the Thames on Sunday afternoons 
during the summer, we come to Maidenhead, 
where there are abundance of hotels, boat-yards, 
shops, and so forth. 

SeverUh Day. — ^To-day our destination is Wind- 
sor, only seven miles down, which will give us a 
mile or two to make up on less interesting por- 
tions of the river towards the end of our cruise, 
when, after this spell of fresh air, sunshine, and 
healthy exercise, with faces bronzed and muscles 
like wire, we feel fit for any amount of work. 
The reach below Maidenhead is uninteresting, and 
only noteworthy for the fact that here a lady 
established her right in the Law Court to exclude 
the public from fishing in the navigable channel of 
the Thames. Bray Lock is a mile and a half 
downwards, and on the right bank is the old 
village noted for its plastic vicar. The lock is on 
the left hand. Half a mile below Bray is Monkey 
Island, where the third Duke of Marlborough 
built a fishing lodge and adorned it with pictures 
of monkeys. It is now an inn. Two miles and a 
half below Bray is Surley Hall, beloved of the 
Etonian. Boveney Lock is five miles from Bray on 
the left-hand side of the river, and a mile onwards 
we come to Royal Windsor on the right, and Eton, 
with its college and playing-fields, on the left. 

Eighth Day. — ^To-day, as I have prepared my 
crew, we are to make a longer journey than 
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hitherto — ^to Shepperton, fifteen miles distant from 
Windsor. But the stream here flowing stronger 
than in the Upper Thames, the work after all may 
not be greatly increased. Leaving Windsor, the 
right bank should be carefully hugged, the cut on 
the right leading to Eomney Lock, below which 
are views of Windsor Castle, the Home Walk, 
Eton and the playing-fields. What are called 
* elegant iron structures,' but to my mind are 
hideous metal erections, cross the river below the 
lock. Between the two bridges on the left bank 
lies Datchet^ where there is a railway station. 
Very soon old Windsor Lock is reached by a cut 
on the right three miles distant from £omney 
Lock, and a mile farther is Magna Charta Island 
near Bunnymede, a landmark in our history. 
Two miles and a half below the scene of King 
John's discomfiture is Staines, just before arriv- 
ing at which we pass through Bellweir Lock 
on the right-hand side of the river. From 
Staines downwards the river is the property of 
the Corporation of London (see page 5). A 
mile and a half below, on the left-hand side of the 
river, is Penton Hook Lock, and a row of two miles 
down a wide straight reach brings us to Chertsey 
on the right. Shepperton lies three miles farther 
down the river on the left bank, being a little 
below Weybridge, which is on the right. Almost 
opposite to it on the other side of the river is 
Walton-on-Thames. 
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NMh Day, — ^To-day we shall have no difficulty 
in reaching Teddington, distant about twelve 
miles, where until of late years the tidal reaches 
of the river commenced, but now owing to the 
new lock and weir at Eichmond this portion of 
the river is only semi-tidal, an enormous improve- 
ment to the neighbourhood. We have now to 
row through what is almost a suburb of London. 
Two miles below Shepperton on the left is Sitn- 
bury, and a mile below Sunbury on the right- 
hand side of the river is Molesey Lock. A mile 
onwards is the town of Hampton on the left, the 
palace and Hampton Court Park not being reached 
until we have passed East Molesey and Thames 
Ditton on the right. From our starting-point to 
Hampton Court is just ten. miles. One mile 
below Hampton Court is Kingston on the right 
and Hampton Wick on the left. Teddington lies 
on the left-hand side of the river, three miles 
below Kingston, the lock with which it is connected 
by an iron bridge being on the right hand. 

Tenih Day. — ^Those pleasant quiet backwaters 
surrounded with waving willows, flowery meadows 
and sedgy banks are a thing of the past, and we 
are now almost in busy London again. From 
. Teddington down to Putney there are numerous 
yards at which the boat can be left by arrange- 
ment with its Oxford owner, Richmond being a 
favourite place to end the journey. But if our 
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crew are young men they will very likely wish 
to row over the famous University racecourse 
between Mortlake and Putney and see what time 
they can do it in without a break, for we are in 
fine condition now, and feel giants almost to what 
-we were when we paddled slowly, and may be 
painfully, down the broad reach by the Christ 
Church meadows at Oxford. 



A FIVE-DAY ITINERARY 

Those whose time is very limited and are able 
to row their twenty miles a day can with 
advantage divide their journey in the following 
manner: — 

First Dwy. — Oxford to Wallingford, 21 miles. 

Second Day. — ^Wallingford to Sonning, 19 miles. 

Third Day, — Sonning to Maidenhead, 21 miles. 

FovHhDay. — ^Maidenhead to Shepperton, 20 
miles. 

Fifth Day. — Shepperton to wherever they have 
arranged to leave the boat. 

SMALL PLEASURE-BOATS 

Pleasure-boats, other than steam-launches or 
house-boats, must be registered triennially at a 
cost of 2s. 6d. Registered number, crest, or dis- 
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ringniwhing mark muBt be displayed according to 
the Conservators' bye-laws. The registered owner, 
or person appointed by him, or person having 
control or being in command of any boat» is 
responsible for the conduct of all persons on board. 
The Conservators can prescribe the number of 
persons who may be carried in small craft above 
Teddington Lock, and otherwise prevent over- 
crowding. 

For treble sculling boats or randans and 
smaller craft the ordinary daily lock toll is 3d., or 
40s. a year. Four-oared boats and sailing boats 
6d., or 60s. a year; and row boats with more than 
four oars Is., or 60s. a year. K a rowing or other 
boat is carried through a lock on a barge it is 
charged one-third the sum which would be paid 
if it were in the water. Daily lock tolls cover 
return journey on same day. [Sees. 140, 152-3, 
191 and fourth Schedule.] * 

TABLE OF DISTANCES 

(distakobs less than half a hilb have not bbsn 
included in this table.) 

Distance ftwn Plaoe Total Dittanoe to 
to Place, Oa^/brd. 

Lechlade, 83 miles 

Buscot, .... 2 miles . 31 „ 
Hart's Weir, . . . Ij „ .29^,, 

Eaton Hastings, . . 1^ „ . 28 „ 

* Any references of this kind are to clauses in the Thames 
Act of 1894. 
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DUtcmce from Place 


ToUaDitaneeto 




to Place. 


Oxford, 


Badcot Bridge, 


2 miles 


26 miles 


Old Man's Bridge, 


1 „ 


25 „ 


Rushy Lock, . 


2 „ 


23 „ 


Tadpole Bridge, . 


• 1 ,, 


22 „ 


Ten Foot Bridge, . 


H., 


. 20i „ 


Dnxford, 


H ,, 


19 „ 


Newbridge, . 


■ 4 „ 


. 16 „ 


Batlock Hythe Ferry, 


. 4i „ 


. lOi „ 


Skinner's Bridge, . 


2 „ 


8i „ 


Pinkhill Lock, 


. i ., 


8 „ 


Swinford Bridge, ) 
Eynsham Weir, / 


. 1 ,, 


V „ 


King's Weir, . 


. 3 „ 


4 „ 


Godstow Lock, 


. 1 „ 


3 „ 


Medley Weir, 


1 „ 


2 „ 


OsneyLock, . 


• 1 » 


1 ., 


Oxford, 






Iffley, . . . 


H ., 


H „ 


Sandford, 


. H „ 


3 „ 


Abingdon, 


. 6 „ 


8 „ 


Culham, 


2 „ 


10 „ 


Clifton Lock, 


• 3 „ 


. 13 „ 


Clifton-Hampden, . 


. i „ 


• 13i „ 


Day's Lock, . 


H „ 


. 16 „ 


Dorchester, . 


1 „ 


17 „ 


Shillingford, . 


2 ., 


19 „ 


Benson, . 


1 „ 


20 „ 


Wallingford, . 


1 „ 


21 „ 


Little Stoke Ferry, 


3 „ 


' 24 „ 


Moulsford, . 


. 1 „ 


25 „ 


aeveLock, . 


li „ 


26i „ 


^ Goring and Streatly, - 


i . ' 


27 , 
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PAngbourne and Whit- ) 
church, . ) 

Majdedurham, 

CaTenham Bridge and 
Beading, . 

Sonning, 

Shiplake, 

Wargrave, . 

Marsh Lock, . 

Henley, 

Hambledon Lock, . 

Medmenham Abbey, 

Hurley Lock, 

Temple Lock, 

Marlow, 

Cookham, 

Boulter's Lock, 

Maidenhead, . 

Bray, . 

Monkey Island, . 

Boveney Lock, 

Windsor, 

Bomney Lock, 

Old Windsor, 

Magna Charta Island, 

Bell weir Lock, 

Staines, . 

Penton Hook Lock, 

Ohertsey, 

Shepperton, . 

Walton-on-Thames, 

Sunbury, • 



DitUMm/nmPlam 




toPIoof. 


Oj/oni. 


4 miles 


31 miles 


. 2i 


19 


. 33i 


n 


3* 


» 


37 


Jj 


4 


» 


41 


if 


. 2 


» 


43 


n 


1 


» 


44 


99 


2 


» 


46 


99 


1 


» 


47 


» 


. 2i 


»> 


49i 


»> 


. 2 


>» 


61i 


» 


. li 


)) 


53 


>» 


1 


»> 


64 


99 


1 


»> 


66 


91 


4 


» 


59 


M 


. 2 


>» 


61 


» 


1 


« 


62 


» 


. 1 


» 


63 


9) 


. 1 


W 


64 


» 


. 3 


>« 


67 


» 


. 1 


»I 


68 


» 


. 1 


>» 


69 


» 


. 3 


>I 


72 


» 


. H 


» 


. 73i 


» 


. li 


» 


75 


» 


1 


» 


76 


» 


2 


» 


78 


» 


2 


» 


80 


» 


. 2 


» 


82 


>» 


2 


» 


84 


«9 


2 


» 


86 


11 
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DisUmeefromPlaoe 


Total DiikMee to 




toFUxce, 


Oitford. 


Hampton, 


2 miles 


88 miles 


Molesey, 




i„ 


m n 


Hampton Court, 




. i„ 


89 „ 


Surbiton, 




1 „ 


90 „ 


Kingston, 




1 „ 


91 „ 


Teddington, . 




2 „ 


93 „ 


Twickenham, 




1 ,. 


94 „ 


Richmond, . 




2 „ 


96 „ 


Hounslow, . 




i „ 


m „ 


Brentford, . 
Kew, . 


; } li ,, 


98 „ 


Barnes, . 


^ . 2 „ 


100 „ 


Chiswick, 


. . li ,, 


lOli „ 


Hammersmith, 


. . i „ 


. 102 „ 


Putney, 




► 2 „ 


. 104 „ 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE RULES OF NAVIOATION 

The Public Bight of Navigation is to pass, 
anchor, moor, or remain stationary for a reason- 
able time in the ordinary course of pleasure navi- 
gation in vessels wherever Thames water flows, 
including all backwaters, creeks, side channels, 
bays, and inlets, forming part of the river, but 
excepting private artificial cuts, and parts of the 
river illegally sold by the old Commissioners. 

Mooring Chains. — ^Mooring chains are only 
placed and continued at the pleasure and with 
the permission of the Conservators. 

Obstructions. — Weirs, piles, chains, barriers, 
etc., obstructing the navigation of the river or its 
back-waters, etc., are illegal. Unless they have been 
maintained for twenty years before August 14th, 
1885, the Conservators can serve notice to obstruc- 
tor to remove obstruction, and if this is not done, 
obstructor is liable to a penalty of £5 and a daily 
recurring penalty of £2, Though the Conserva- 

286 
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tors cannot proceed wnder this sedion wkere ob- 
struction has been maintained twenty years, it 
appears that any member of the public can indict 
the obstructor. 

The Conservators may remove broken, danger 
ous, or useless piles or mooring chains, or other 
nuisance injurious to the navigation, but if above 
Staines must give owner or occupier seven days' 
notice. (See 81.) 

By a later clause (83) the Conservators are 
empowered to * abate or remove, or cause to be 
abated or removed, all impediments, obstructions, 
and annoyances, and all nuisances and abuses 
whatsoever in the Thames, or on the banks or 
shores thereof.' It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the twenty years' limit of time previously 
mentioned. 

No new locks or weirs must be erected, stakes 
or piles driven, or osiers planted in the river 
without permission of the Conservators. 

Any vessel which runs aground or is sunk and 
hinders the navigation above Teddington shall be 
immediately, at the request of any person hindered 
or obstructed, removed, and the officials of the 
Conservators have power to remove it if owner 
refuses or neglects. 

Mill-owners must not draw water down for 
repairs without notice. 

Management op Weirs. — The Conservators 
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are liable for damages caused by bad management 
of weirs. 

Locks. — ^The public have a right to use locks 
belonging to the Conservators and the tow-paths 
of the Thames for towing vessels. 

Servants of the Conservators giving undue 
preference or unnecessarily retarding any vessel 
passing through a lock are liable to a penalty of 
40s. 

Towing-Paths. — Any person who unloads 
sand, gravel, timber, or other material, or places 
any rubbish, boats, carts, or other articles on the 
towing-path or on the banks commit an offence. 
To drive carts or any vehicle along a tow-path 
where there is no carriage road is an offence. To 
place any vessel on the shores of the river in front 
of the towing-path is an offence. 

The Conservators can apply to justices for 
order on owner or occupier to remove trees, 
bushes, or other projections on side of patL If 
order not complied with, there is a continuing 
penalty of 40s. a day. Moreover, persons not 
removing all and sundry obstructions on tow- 
path after notice from Conservators, are liable to 
penalty of £5, and a continuing penalty of 40s. 
a day. The Conservators have unfortunately 
given up the old power they had for a century 
of compulsorily purchasing the tow-paths and 
land for ways to the river. 
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Horses using tow-paths must not graze on the 
lands adjoining, and no gates must be left open. 

All persons may, subject to bye-laws, use roads 
(except tow-paths) belonging to the Conservators 
for horse, cattle, or vehicles. 

The Eule of the Egad. — Comparatively few 
of the thousands of people who visit the Thames 
know anything about the Eule of the Eoad. 
With regard to steamers and large vessels there 
are well understood rules made by the Con- 
servators to which I will refer presently, but 
so far as small boats are concerned the only rule 
of any importance is that a vessel going up 
stream should hug the bank and take advantage 
of every eddy and wherever shelter can be ob- 
tained from the wind, while boats coming down 
stream will probably keep to the centre of the 
current This is rather a matter of good water- 
manship than anything else, and as to waterman- 
ship there are one or two points which are worth 
mentioning. 

In coming up to a landing-stage always bring 
your boat in head to the stream, even if you are 
going down stream. When towing, be particularly 
careful going round sharp comers where the 
stream is strong. There is perhaps no greater 
danger of an upset than in such places, for if the 
boat is steered out into the stream she will be 
pulled right over unless the rope or mast breaks. 
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There was a fatal accident from this cause below 
Gk>ring not many years ago. Should an in- 
experienced person be steering and the boat be 
taken out in the stream at such a place, and the 
person who is towing finds that there is a terrific 
strain on the rope, and that a capsize is likely, he 
should at once leave go of the tow-rope and leave 
those who are on board to regain the bank by 
means of their sculls or oars ; but before doing 
this he may run back until he is parallel with the 
boat, if the boat is not so far out as to render 
that course impossible. If, when he is parallel with 
the boat» there is still a strain on the line, and the 
boat is driven somewhat farther out, he should, 
without a moment's delay, leave go of the tow- 
-rope. There should always be a sheave in the 
top of the towing mast, through this the line 
should run freely and be made fast to one side of 
the boat, on the side farthest from the bank, by 
a knot which will slip by merely pulling the end ; 
any waterman will show how this is to be done. 
Then, in case of the boat going broadside to the 
stream and being in danger of capsizing, should 
the person on the bank neglect to leave go of the 
rope it can be unloosed from the seat in an 
instant. 

Steam launches, as will be seen later on, are 
bound to give way to small boats, though as a 
matter of fact they very rarely do so. 

A certain rule of the road which is worth 
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bearing in mind is when passing comments on 
persons in other boats, as for instance, * What an 
unbecoming hat that creature in pink is wearing,' 
to talk in a low tone as the voice travels over the 
water in marvellous fashion. 

The Conservators issue a little book of bye-laws 
dealing with the rule of the road, one of the first 
of which stipulates that the harbour-master shall 
provide a passage of not less than 200 feet wide 
between London Bridge and Irongate Stairs, and 
between Irongate Stairs and Barking Creek a 
passage of 300 feet. Then there are rules relating 
to the tiers used by colliers, and the mooring of 
vessels so as not to obstruct ferries and the like. 
Rule 31 is that no engineer or master of a steam- 
vessel shall set the engines in motion while the 
vessel is attached to any moorings in the river, 
and this appears to apply to the Upper Thames 
as well as to the Lower. 

A navigable channel above Teddington shall at 
all times be kept clear for the passage of all 



No boat or other vessel must be towed without 
a mast sufficiently high to raise the line to 
protect the banks, gates, and works from injury, 
unless the stream is so strong that the line must 
be brought down to the gunwale for safety. 

Boats and vessels shall not stop in locks longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Sails must not be 
hoisted in locks. 

Q 
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No person shall place or hold poles against 
banks or tow-paths so as to injure the same 
without absolute necessity. 

The owner or person in charge of boat or other 
vessel must conform to the directions given him 
by any official of the Conservators. 

Vessels overtaken by fog to be navigated slowly 
and with the greatest caution. Every steam- 
vessel navigating the river shall have a steam 
whistle and an efficient bell, and every sailing- 
vessel a fog-horn and a bell. The fog signals 
when under way are, for a steam-vessel, a pro- 
longed blast every two minutes or less, a sailing- 
vessel soimding her fog-horn every two minutes 
or less ; if not under way, but in the fair way of 
the river, both steam-vessels and sailing-vessels 
should ring their bell every two minutes or less. 

While rowing-boats and sailing-vessels should 
not needlessly interfere with the navigation of 
steam-vessels, steam-vessels must (under bye-law 
14 of the bye-laws made in 1880), when approaching 
any other vessel, from a canoe upwards, so as to 
involve risk of collision, stop and reverse if 
necessary. Between Barking Creek and London 
Bridge there is a limit of speed on steamers 
other than passenger steamers certified to carry 
passengers, of seven statute miles per hour over 
the ground, whether with or against the tide. 
Sailing and steam vessels overtaking any other 
vessel shall keep out of the way of the over- 
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taken vessel, which latter vessel shall keep her 
course. 

The following are steering and sailing roles 
which, while applying to the whole river, have 
more particular bearing on the reaches below 
Teddington. When two sailing-vessels approach 
one another, so as to avoid risk of collision (a) a 
vessel running free must get out of the way of a 
vessel which is close-hauled; (6) a vessel close- 
hauled on the port tack must give way to a 
vessel close-hauled on the starboard tack; (c) 
when two vessels are running free with the wind 
on different sides, the vessel with the wind on 
the port side shall keep out of the way of the 
other; (d) when both are running free with the 
wind on same side the vessel to windward shall 
keep out of the way of the other; (e) a vessel 
which has the wind aft shall keep out of the way 
of the other vessel. 

If a collision is probable between a sailing- 
vessel and a steam-vessel, the steamer must give 
way, unless it is unsafe and impracticable, when 
the steamer should give four blasts of the steam- 
whistle in rapid succession, when the sailing- 
vessel should give way. When two steam-vessels 
meet in the river they should pass port side to 
port side, or, in other words, each one should 
keep to its right hand. Steam-vessels crossing 
the river must give way to vessels going up or 
down. Above Teddington, if steam-vessels meet 
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and pass, the one going up stream shall ease, 
and, if necessary, stop, to allow the one coming 
down with the stream to pass dear. 

Those who navigate the river between Yantlet 
Creek and Teddington should learn the following 
steam-whistle signals : (a) When two steam- 
vessels are approaching one another, one short 
blast, lasting three seconds, means that the 
steamer so whistling intends to steer to starboard 
and to pass the other port side to port side ; (b) 
two short blasts of the steam-whistle, each lasting 
about three seconds, means that for some impera- 
tive reason the rule of the road (namely to pass 
port side to port side) cannot be followed, and 
that it is the intention of the signaller to steer to 
port and to pass starboard side to starboard side ; 
(c) engines being reversed is indicated by three 
blasts from the whistle ; (d) a steam-vessel which 
is turning or otherwise not well imder control 
should signify the same by four or more blasts 
of the steam-whistle, each lasting about three 
seconds. None of these signals are to be used 
except when required, and no other signal shall 
be blown by any steam-vessel unless it be a 
prolonged blast of not less than five seconds' 
duration. Steamers or tug-boats coming out of 
dock should make this five-second signal 

Every steam-vessel must ease her engines while 
passing a vessel employed in dredging or lifting 
any suixken vessel. 
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Keeping Order at Boat-Eaces. — The master 
of every vessel on the river on the occasion of 
any boat-race, regatta, or other occasion when 
large crowds assemble, shall not navigate his 
vessel so as to interfere with the boat-race^ etc., 
or endanger the safety of persons assembling on 
the river, or prevent the maintenance of order 
thereon, and the master of the vessel shall ob- 
serve the direction of the Conservators' officials. 
Penalty for disobeying this order, not exceeding 
£5. 

Misleading Lights. — Penalty for neglecting 
to shade or extinguish any light misleading to 
vessels navigated at night below Teddington 
Lock £10, and a daily recurring penalty of £10. 

EiCHMOND Footbridge, Sluices, and Lock 
have a set of bye-laws all to themselves. Eobbed 
of verbiage, they amount to this. That no person 
shall meddle with the sluices or gear of the foot- 
bridge or lock or interfere with the Conservators' 
officials. Persons in charge of vessels must obey 
the lock-keeper's orders. No vessel may stop in 
the lock longer than is necessary, nor enter it 
unless there be sufficient water. No sail may be 
hoisted in the lock. No vessel shall be moored 
to the footbridge, or elsewhere except to the 
posts, etc., provided for the purpose. No person 
shall write or post bills or otherwise disfigure the 
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erection. Loitering on the footbridge or the 
approaches is forbidden, along with begging and 
hawking of newspapers, etc. When the lock is 
dosed, which is indicated by a red disc hanging 
under the middle of the arch by day and a red 
light hanging over the centre of the arch at 
night, no vessel is to pass through the arch of the 
footbridge. The footbridge must not be used 
during the times it is closed according to the 
notice on board at each end of it. A penny toll 
must be paid by persons using the footbridge, 
and for every vessel passing the lock or rollers 
the usual lock tolls are paid. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

FISmNG, SHOOTING, AND CRIMINAL OFFENCES 

The professional fishermen of the Thames are, 
without exception, the cleverest catchers of fish in 
the world, and can hold their own on almost any 
river, except perhaps it be on a Hampshire chalk 
stream; even there they would catch fish fast 
enough, but not with the dry fly. I have no 
space here to give a long list of information 
concerning Thames angling. There are many 
admirable treatises on the subject. But there 
are one or two points to which special attention 
should be directed. In the first place, the fishing 
is at its worst in August, when most people find it 
convenient to visit the river. To say nothing of 
the traffic, the water is then too bright, and so 
heated by the August sun that the fish feed badly 
in the daytime, excepting gudgeon and chub. 
But chub feed best early in the morning, and 
gudgeon during the daytime, while a stray perch 
or two will reward the sMlful fisherman. 

When autumn comes on, then the fishing 
improves, but the best takes are not made until 
after the first flood of winter has cleared away 
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the weeds. The noted holes and eddies of great 
depth where the water is fairly quiet are of little 
use in summer, for in hot weather fish of most 
kinds go out into the running stream. These eddies 
are their resorts in cold weather and after floods. 

Boach-fishing in the summer is, generally 
speaking, only good very early in the morning — - 
about daybreak — ^and during the hours immedi- 
ately before and after sunset. If, however, there 
is a pouring wet day, both roach and perch may 
bite all day long, and if there is any colour in the 
water fish will come on the feed. Many people fish 
the Thames in the summer months during bright 
sunny days without getting sport, and are apt to 
complain that there are no fish in the river. 

Ajiother summer fish is the barbel, but he, 
again, is not likely to bite after nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, unless the water is 
coloured. Those who would secure good baskets 
of fish in the Thames in the summer months must, 
therefore, rise very early in the morning, The 
evening would also be good, but by the time the 
Sim is kissing the hill-tops the river has been vastly 
disturbed by launches and boats innumerable. 

In the winter the angler will have the river all 
to himself, and the best fishing then will probably 
be in the daytime, unless the water is extremely 
bright, when the fish will not bite well imtil 
sundown. To this, however, there is an excep- 
tion. Chub feed well in clear water if Nottingham 
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tackle is used, which enables the bait to be placed 
in front of the fish while the angler is twenty 
yards or more distant. There are still great 
numbers of chub in the Thames, but nothing like 
there used to be in former times, when I have 
known the fly-fisher catch his 40 lb. in the course 
of a morning's fishing. 

It is nothing less than a public scandal that the 
Conservators have done so little for the Thames 
fisheries; but angling has now become so popular, 
and so many thousands, particularly of the 
labouring classes, are taking an interest in the 
sport, that the reformed Board may perhaps see 
its way before long to do something in this 
direction. If there was more money coming 
in from anglers than from steam-launch owners, 
perhaps angling interests would have been looked 
after better, but the steam-launches are a source 
of income, and are therefore rather encouraged 
than otherwise. 

As to the angling rights of the public on the 
river, I have gone into the subject very fully on 
pages 114-145. The Conservators, by the way, 
allow no one to fish from weirs without first 
obtaining a ticket from them which costs 10s. 
The weirs to which these tickets apply are 
Pinkhill, Eynsham, King's, Osney, Sandford, 
Sutton, Day's, Crowmarsh, Cleve (Upper), Gtoring, 
Whitchurch, Mapledurham, Caversham, Shiplake, 
Marsh, Hambleden, Marlow, Bray, Boveney, 
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Bomney, Old Windsor, Bell, Shepperton, Sunburyi 
Molesey, Teddington. 

The following is a list of professional Thames 
fishermen, not mere watermen, but men who own 
punts and tackle and have had experience in the 
art I have compiled it with the assistance of 
the Secretaries of the various Fishery Preserva- 
tion Associations on the Thames, whom I have 
great pleasure in thanking for their courteous 
assistance : — 

Abingdon — Hyde. 

Chring — Geoige Bartholomew and John Saunders. 

Pcmghaume — ^William Davidson and Davidson, 

jun. 
Mapledurham — E. Sheppard. 
TUehurst—J. KeeL 
Cavershwm—W. Moss. 

Beading^B^ Holdway, W. Clarke, Henry Knight. 
Wargra^e — A. Crampton and King. 
Henley— G, Arlett, J, James, W. Parrot, sen., W. 

Vaughan, and (winter only) G. Vaughan and W. 

Parrot, jun, 
Medmenhwm — ^B. Young. 
Marlov>—W, Coster, G. Coster, J. Cox, A. Cox, 

D. Lloyd, H. BockelL 
Coohham — Gk)dden and Hurley. 
Maidenhead — Edward Wood, Bridge Street ; 

Edward Andrews, Biverside ; Charles Andrews, 

Thames Hotel ; James Andrews, Dolman's 

Buildings ; Owen, Bay Park Cottage. 
Windsor^— J&mea Gray, senr., 27 King's Terrace, 

Arthur Road. 
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Doitchet — John Eeene, Lumsden. 

Stames — Charles Hone. 

Penton Hook and Lalehom, — ^Alfred Harris. 

CherUey — John Poulter and L. Hackett. 

Docket Point — James Haslett. 

Shepperton — George RosewelL 

Weybridge — Herbert Curr. 

Halliford — Edward Rosewell. 

Sunbury — Thomas Strond, Alfred Stroud, and 

Edward Clarke. 
Hampton Court and East Moulsey — W. Milboume 

and J. Smith. 
Thames PUton — H. Buttery. 
Kingston — John Johnson and J. Wilkes. 
TwiakenJiam — John Spong, Samuel Cole, and R. 

Coxen. 
BickTnond — Christopher Brown and Job Brain. 

Fishery Eegulations. — There are a number 
of Fishery bye-laws relating to the Thames, the 
principal of which are to the following eflFect : — 
With certain exceptions, all nets are prohibited 
in the Thames above London Bridge. The 
exceptions are a round minnow-net not more 
than three feet across, a landing-net, and a well- 
net for catching baits out of the punt. Landing- 
nets may only be used by anglers and assistants 
to anglers for the purpose of landing fish. 
Minnow-nets to be only used for catching bait, 
and cast-nets may only be used by assistant 
river-keepers in obtaining baits to be used by 
persons angling in the River Thames. Owners of 
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private fisheries are permitted by the Conser- 
vators to take eels in baskets or on night lines, 
and with a special licence from the Conservators 
to use hoop-nets with a mesh of not less than 
two inches from knot to knot when wet or eight 
inches all roimd, not being more than six yards 
long ; and by drag-nets having a mesh of not less 
than two inches from knot to knot when wet or 
eight inches all round. 

No person is allowed to put down in any part of 
the Eiver Thames at the mouth of any brook, creek, 
or backwater running into the river, or at any mill 
sluice, race, or branch of the said river, any net or 
device whatever to stop, catch, or hinder fish from 
coming into or going out of the Thames. 

There is a short list of privileged persons who 
may use flew-nets, sein or draft-nets, blay, smelt- 
nets and floimder-nets between Isleworth Church 
Ferry and London Bridge, but as these die out 
the privilege will not be continued. 

Below London Bridge night lines fished with 
bait, trim-tram or four-beam nets, trawl-nets, 
flounder-nets and stowboat-nets of the sizes set 
out in the bye-laws may be used. 

During certain times of the year fishing is 
strictly prohibited. There is even a close time 
for salmon or salmon trout, namely, from the 1st 
September to the 31st day of March following, 
both days inclusive. Trout may not be fished 
for between the 11th September and the 31st 
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day of March following, both inclusive. Between 
the 15th day of March and the 15th day of June 
following fishing is entirely prohibited in the 
interests of the coarse fish which are then 
spawning, except with a rod and line for taking 
trout and fished with an artificial fly or with a 
spinning or live bait. It is therefore illegal to 
fish with a worm for trout during the fence 
months for coarse fisL Smelts have their fence 
months, namely, from March 25th to July 27th, 
both inclusive, and lampems are preserved from 
the 1st April to the 24th day of August, both 
inclusive. 

There are rules which are very strictly enforced 
as to the killing of undersized fish. It is illegal 
either to kill undersized fish or to have them in 
possession on the Thames or on the shores thereof 
or on any lands adjoining or near the river. 
Whether injured or not they must be returned to 
the water. The sizes are as follows : — 





Extreme 




Bxtreme 




length. 




length. 


Pike or Jack, . 18 in. 


Tench, 


Sin. 


Perch, . 


. 8„ 


Kudd, . 


6„ 


Chub, . 


. 10 „ 


Gudgeon, . 


4„ 


Eoach, 


. 7„ 


Flounders, . 


• 7„ 


Dace, . 


. 6„ 


Smelts, 


6„ 


Barbel, 


. 16 „ 


Lampern, . 


7„ 


Trout, 


. . 16 „ 


Soles or Slips, 


. 8„ 


Grayling, 


. 12 „ 


Whiting, . 


• 1 » 


Bream, 


. 10 „ 


Plaice or Dabs, 


• 8„ 


Carp, . 


. . 10 „ 
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The above fish cannot be killed if less than the 
lengths numbered in inches immediately after 
their names. 

There are certain acts in connection with fish- 
ing which are strictly prohibited. Fishing at 
night is illegal, and no night hook, night line, or 
fixed hook or line may be used in the Thames 
above London Bridge. Trailing is prohibited in 
the following terms : *No person shall allow any 
rod and line, or line to which any bait or hook, 
natural or artificial, is attached, to be drawn or 
trailed from any vessel on the Eiver Thames.' 

Trolling and live baiting with gorge bait is also 
prohibited by bye-law 7, which reads as follows : 
*No person shiJl fish for pike with any device 
or tackle that does not admit of the pike taken 
therewith being returned to the water without 
any serious injury.' 

The Conservators' water-bailiffs may enter and 
search boats used in fishing and seize unlawful 
nets, etc. Many gentlemen living near the 
Thames act as honorary bailiffs. 

Unfortunately, bye-laws will no more increase 
the quantity of fish in a river than they will sheep 
in a meadow. What is wanted is the preserva- 
tion of the spawn and yoimg of the fish from 
swans and the wash of steam-launches, and a 
certain amount of judicious restocking. 

Any information regarding the fishing in any 
particidar district will, I am sure, be gladly given 
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by the Secretaries of the various Fishery Preser- 
vation Assodations, a list of which is given on 
pages 1 18-1 1 9, and I need hardly say that as most 
of these associations are carried on by enthusiastic 
anglers as a matter of love and not of profit, the 
least those who come to the Thames for sport 
can do is to give a small subscription or donation 
to the Society which preserves any district in 
which they fish. 

Shooting. — ^From Barking Creek to Cricklade 
any person discharging a firearm, air-gun, or 
similar instrument upon the Thames, its shores, 
banks, or tow-paths, or ground belonging to the 
Conservators, is liable to a penalty of 40s. (Sec. 
185.) 

Geeences: — Bathing, etc. — The following 
have been made criminal offences, all punishable 
with a fine of £6 or less. Any offence against 
decency, or to be otherwise disorderly; to use 
obscene or abusive or improper language to the 
annoyance of any person who shall be lawfully 
using the Thames or its banks ; to bathe without 
proper bathing-dress or drawers, unless screened 
from view ; to bathe at any place or time pro- 
hibited by the Conservators; to occasion any 
danger to person or property, or nuisance, ob- 
struction, or annoyance to the public or to any 
person; to trespass upon the curtilage or garden 
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of a riparian dwelling-house ; to be drunk on the 
Thames or its banks ; to cast offensive matter or 
things into the river ; to destroy any plant, shruby 
vegetation, tree, wood or underwood; to light, 
maintain, or leave a fire where it may cause 
damage to property or reasonable annoyance to 
any person; to kill or catch any bird or the 
young of any animal or bird on the Thames (but 
vermin may be killed with the consent of the 
Conservators, and the bye-law does not apply 
to persons having sporting rights) ; bird-nesting ; 
to deface the Conservators' notice-boards, to do 
any act injuriously affecting the safety or amenity 
of the river. 

For causing injury, directly or indirectly, to 
property of Conservators ; opening sluice or lock 
gate, or causing injury to any tow-path, the 
maximum penalty is £20. 

Any one refusing to show their licence, num- 
ber, or mark, as the case may be, to any official 
of the Conservators, the Proctor of Oxford 
University, the marshal or officer acting under 
such Proctor, a constable of the Metropolitan 
Police, or police officer or constable for any of 
the counties of Surrey, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, or Middlesex, 
or any borough which has police jurisdiction 
on the Thames, is liable to a fine of £5. 
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OHAPTEE XIX 

LAUNCHES, HOUSE-BOAT, AND CARGO TOLLS 

Launches propelled by any mechanical power 
must be registered annually. A certificate of 
registration costs £1 for launches of any size. 
The registered name of each launch must be 
painted conspicuously on both bows and on stem ; 
penalty for neglect to do this, £5. Steam- 
launches, after sunset and before sunrise on all 
parts of the Thames, must carry a starboard 
green light, port side red light, and bright white 
light (on the glass of which is painted the regis- 
tered number) not less than four feet above hull. 
Lights bright enough to be visible one mile. 
Penalty for neglect, £10. Penalty for navigating 
unregistered launch, £5 minimum, £10 maximum, 
per day — owner, and every person using or 
assisting in using launch, being liable. Here 
follows a quotation in the exact words of the Act : 
'Every vessel' (this includes launches, tugs, 
sailing vessels, racing boats, and the rest) 'navi- 
gating the Thames shall be navigated with care 
and caution, and at a speed and in such a manner 
as not to endanger the lives of or cause iiijury 
^ 
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to persons, or endanger the safety of, or cause 
damage to, other vessels, or any moorings, or to 
the banks of the Thames, or other property. 

'Special care and caution shall be used in navi- 
gating vessels when passing vessels of all kinds, 
especially those of the smaller classes and such 
as are employed in dredging or removing sunken 
vessels or other obstructions. 

' If the life of any person or the safety of any 
vessel, mooring, bank, or other property is en- 
dangered, or injury or damage is caused to any 
person, vessel, mooring, bank, or other property, 
by a passing vessel, the onus shall lie upon the 
master of such passing vessel to show that she 
was navigated with care and caution and at such 
a speed and in such manner as directed by this 
section.' 

The Conservators or any person may prosecute, 
usually commencing proceedings by summons 
before magistrates. There is an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. A launch-owner if twice convicted has 
his certificate cancelled, and if two convictions 
arise out of the navigation of the same launch, 
the certificate granted in respect of that launch 
is also cancelled, and in neither case need Con- 
servators grant a fresh one, but they may do so. 

The Conservators can make bye-laws compelling 
certain sanitary appliances to be fixed in launches. 

Steamers and electric launches of any size pay 
but Is. 6d. at each lock for passing through and 
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returning, and can compound by paying £5 a 
year, if under 35 feet; up to 45 feet, £7, 10s., 
and above that length, £10. 

Pollution from launches is strictly forbidden, 
and Conservators' officials may enter those vessels 
at all reasonable times and inspect. 

House-Boats. — House-boats are now any plea- 
sure-boats above Teddington, decked or structur- 
ally covered in, usable as a habitation by day or 
night, or as a shelter for witnessing regattas, etc., 
or club premises or pantry. The definition in- 
cludes any yacht or sailing-boat, however small, 
if decked ! Annual tax, £5 per 30 feet, and £1 
for every additional five feet. Registered num- 
ber, crest, or distinguishing mark must be dis- 
played as set out in bye-laws. Lock toll for 50 
feet. Is. 6d., or annual payment of £5 under 50 
feet, £7, 10s. over 50 feet. 

To prevent annoyance to occupiers of riparian 
residences the Conservators issue a plan marking 
out in red the greater part of the river which is 
closed to house-boats. Here, as I have previously 
pointed out (p. 35), they seem to exceed their 
powers. Pollution from house-boats is strictly 
forbidden, and Conservators' officials may enter at 
all reasonable times and make inspection. The 
Conservators can compel certain sanitary appliances 
to be fixed in house-boats. 

Applicants for registration have to fill in 
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forms obtainable al the Conservancy Offices. 
House-boats let for hire are exempt from registra- 
tion while unlet. 

Bowing and Canoe Clubs may apply to the 
Conservators to register dub colours or badges as 
the distinctive mark of the craft owned by the 
clubs, and the burgee of Sailing Clubs may also be 
registered. 

Sailing-vessels must have their names painted 
across the stem in white or gold letters two and a 
half inches in length. 

When boats or vessels are transferred from one 
owner to another notice should be given to the 
Conservators. 

Lock Tolls foe Cargoes.— For a single lock 
2d. per ton is charged, but there are reduced rates 
for taking a quantity of locks. 

For all locks between — 

Oxford and Abingdon inclusive 
„ „ Wallingford „ 
„ „ Pangboume „ 
„ „ Reading „ 
M n Henley „ 

„ „ Marlow „ 
„ „ Maidenhead „ 
„ „ Windsor „ 
„ „ Staines „ 

If the vessel, in the upward voyage, shall pass 
through all the locks between the undermentioned 
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1 


6 




1 


9 




2 







2 


6 




2 


9 




3 







3 
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places, the aggregate of such tolls per ton shall 
be as follows : — 







Pep Ton. 


To all locks between— 


8. d. 


Staines and Windsor inclusive 


3 


» 


„ Maidenhead „ 


6 


« 


„ Marlow „ 


9 


)» 


„ Henley „ 


1 3 


99 


„ Reading 


1 9 


»1 


„ Pangboume „ 


2 


»> 


„ Wallingford „ 


2 6 


» 


„ Abingdon „ 


3 


» 


„ Oxford „ . , 


3 6 


Oxford and Cricklade, 2d. per ton for each 



lock. 

For timber in rafts — 

The same rate per ton is charged as if conveyed 
in vessels, there being 50 cubic feet in one ton. 
Above Staines vessels laden with manure only 
are not charged. 

Tolls for Conservators' Ferribs above 
Teddington. — ^For a horse not engaged in tow- 
ing, 3d. For carriage, cart, etc., in addition to 
the horse, 3d. Foot passenger, Id. 

Seizure of Vessels. — ^The Conservators' 
officials may seize any boat, launch, or other 
vessel, and sell, to recover any registration fee, 
toll charge, etc., which has not been paid. 
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NEW OONSERVATOBS, NEW POLLUTION PKB- 
VBNTION LAWS, AND OLD BROOMS 

Thb New Board, formed on January 1st, 1895, 
consists of 38 members thus appointed : By the 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, Trinity House, each 
two ; one each by the following County Councils — 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and Kent^ 
while Gloucestershire and Wiltshire divide a 
member. The Councils of Oxford and Reading 
and the Metropolitan Water Companies each 
appoint one, while the London County Council 
and the Corporation each nominate six. The 
Dock-owners and Wharfingers each elect one, 
the owners of sailing barges, lighters, and steam- 
tugs two, and the shipowners three. The 
annual salaries paid to the Conservators amount to 
£3100 ; the first chairman of the New Board is 
Mr. F. D. Dixon Hartland, M.P. ; the Secretary, 
Mr. James Oough; and the Offices are on the 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

Complaints of Conservators or Officers. 
All persons are entitled to have complaints 

282 
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respectmg acts, omissions, or decisions of the 
Board or its officials jmblicly inquired into by a 
Committee of Conservators, who shall deliver 
their decision in public. The substance of com- 
plaint must be sent to the Conservators in writ- 
ing. See Sections 8, 33, and 55 of the Thames 
Act of 1894. 

Pollution. — It is now the duty of the Con- 
servators to preserve the purity of the Thames 
and scavenge its surface. The new pollution 
prevention laws relate to every river, stream, or 
canal communicating either directly or indirectly 
with the Thames within the catchment area of 
the Thames and within any of the counties of 
Gloucester, Wilts, Oxon, Bucks, Berks, Hants, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Herts, Essex, and Kent, ex- 
cepting the lower tideway and the river Lea 
and its tributaries, and the water of the Dock 
Companies. 

The following are offences : — (1) The placing of 
ballast, earth, ashes, or any refuse in the Thames 
or on its shores, or in or by any tributary within 
three miles of the Thames, so that the same may 
be carried into the Thames ; (2) or placing any 
such things where the same is likely to be 
carried by floods or extraordinary tides into the 
Thames ; (3) placing and leaving for more than 
forty-eight hours manure or other offensive 
matter, solid or fluid, on the banks of the Thames, 
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or any tribatary within three miles of the 
Thames, or near to the Thames, so that the same 
will be likely to be blown or pass in any way 
into the Thames or tribatary. Penalty £20, and 
daily recurring penalty £10. A constable may 
take an offender caught in the act into custody 
without warrant. 

Further similar offences are to open into the 
Thames or any tributary any drain or channel for 
the passage of any offensive matter, solid or 
fluid, or to send any offensive matter through 
a channel not at the passing of the Act of 
1894 lawfully used for that purpose. Maxi- 
mum penalty of £100, daily recurring penalty 
£50. 

Where pollution previous to the Act of 1894 
was lawful, the Conservators can end it by giving 
three months' or longer notice, after which if 
pollution continues the penalty is £100, and daily 
recurring penalty £50. 

The Conservators' officials may enter on private 
property between 9 A.M. and 4 P.M. and lay open 
drains, etc., to search for pollution, and must 
make good damage. 

Weeds and Grass. — ^Weeds and other vege- 
tation cut in Thames or any tributary must 
be at once removed, and no grass or other 
vegetation be thrown into the river. Weed- 
cutters and their masters disobeying are severally 
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liable to a £5 penalty. The knowledge of the Act, 
which once had to be proved, is no longer requisite 
to secure a conviction. 

Only the Conservators may prosecute in pollu- 
tion cases. Specially privileged pollutors are 
watercress-bed men, the Borough of West Ham 
(to a reasonable extent), and the Victoria Steam- 
boat Association. (Sees. 90-108.) 

Water Gauge. — ^The Conservators must main- 
tain machinery for gauging the daily flow of 
water over Teddington Weir. 

Bye-laws : How Made and Enforced.— Bye- 
laws proposed by the Conservators must be first 
advertised, and persons objecting to them should 
without delay send in objections in writing first 
to the Conservators, and, that protest being un- 
availing, to the Board of Trade, without whose 
confirmation the bye-laws are of no avail. The 
Conservators are bound to sell copies of their 
bye-laws at a reasonable price. In any pro- 
secution under bye-laws, by a private person 
or otherwise, a copy of the bye-laws must be 
produced bearing the seal of the Conserva- 
tors and the signature of the Secretary. (Sec. 
193.) 

Magistrates' Jurisdictions extend over the 
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whole width of the Thames where it flows by or 
through their district (Sec. 204.) 

Landing-Plaobs. — ^If the Conservators remove 
or obstruct landing-places now marked by the 
Watermen's Company, they must provide others 
in their stead. 

FERRIE& — ^The Conservators can establish (and 
afterwards disestablish) ferries, except within one 
mile of a legal ferry or bridge where toll is taken. 
Establishment of ferry gives no new right-of-way 
over any towing-path. 

Advertisements. — The Conservators can 
make bye-laws preventing or regulating such 
advertisements on vessels as are visible from the 
shore, and are not advertisements of owner's own 
trade. 

Gift, Purchase, and Sale op Lands by the 
Conservators. — Persons are kindly permitted 
to give land to the Conservators for public uses, 
and the Conservators are kindly permitted by a 
weak Legislature to sell or lease any lands wMch 
in their judgment are not required for the purpose 
of the Act, and to give up towing-paths, etc. 
This power of disposing of public property will 
not incline persons to vest land in them. The 
Conservators may also purchase lands by agree- 
ment, but not compulsorily. 
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No vessel shall be used for canying away 
refuse from gas-works, etc., unless it has been 
licensed for the purpose by the Conservators. 

Explosives on the Thames.— So far as the 
explosions which occur when a riparian proprietor 
finds 'Any bathing from his lawn in the early 
morning, or when, on the other hand, 'Any finds 
a public backwater closed by stakes, or the 
branches of overhanging trees are tarred, the 
Conservators* bye-laws are silent. But in respect 
of gunpowder, dynamite, and the more effective 
explosives, they issue a book of regulations which, 
while much too long to be given here, I cordially 
recommend to the careful consideration of those 
who traffic in such dangerous goods. In practice, 
these regulations apply more particularly to the 
powder-barges on the Lower Thames, but any 
canal-boat plying between Cricklade in Wilts and 
Yantlet Creek in Kent is bound by them. 

Petroleum. — There are special bye-laws with 
regard to the carriage of petroleum, rock, and 
other inflammable oils which give off an in- 
flammable vapour at a temperature of less than 
73 degrees Fahrenheit. No vessel laden with 
such oils shall be navigated, moored, or have its 
cargo discharged in any part of the river Thames 
westward of Thames Haven, and below that 
point vessels so laden must not be moored nearer 
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than one hundred yards from one another. There 
are other regulations to prevent fire or sparks 
setting light to this dangerous cargo, and the 
penalty for any contravention of them is £50 
for each day during which such contravention 
continues. 



Printed by T. and A. Conbtablb, Printew to Her Mi^esty 
at the Bdinboigh Uniyersity Press 
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NEW BOOKS BY JOHN BICKERDYKE. 

A Banished Beanty: A Novel, i vol. 6s, 'A story 
of love and sport ' in the Hebrides and Ireland. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 

* A jovous loTe idyl succeeds to trag;edy . . . Captain Profumo Walker and 
Amos Gildersleeves are distinct additions to the si>ortin£^ gallery which honest 
Mr. Bribes adorned in days of yore . . . We get true glimpses too of the 
Gaelic ^/i^—AVunaum, 

* There is about A Banished Beauty that fine, healthy, open-air tone which 
preeminently befits a spprdng novel . . . Told in high spirits, it can hardly 
fail to beget nigh spirits in its readers.'— ^oteniay Review. 

' There is an account of a breakfast in a Highland manor house which will 
make the robust man's mouth water . . . Sport of all kinds is described 
admirably.'— ^co^ffmy. 

* There is no lack of vivacious incident in A Banished Beauty, the author of 
which is nmnifestly a lover cd field sports, the beauties of nature, rollicking 
fun, and wholesome sentiment.'— Z7awy Telegraph. 

*A Banished Beauty has also a romantic element that adds much to its 
attraction. A book that has vivid descriptions of scenery and sport, clever 
and amusing character sketches, besides a fairly exciting plot, stands on a 
higher level than the ordinary sporting tale, and should be generally appreci- 
ated. '—ilforKSMf /Vw^ 

'Even persons not particularly attracted by sport will find its descriptions 
and its humouristic qualities most entertaining. It is written in hig^ good 
•pirits.'— i»ii4/ttf Opinion. 

* Redolent of the very life of the moor and sea.'— ^m*^ Bucks Fru Press. 
'Bracing, picturesque narrative.'— ilfaitcA^f^cr Courier. 

' A most readable book.*—<?lasgo7o Herald. 
' Spariding with humour.'— J7«nl<ry 5&MMEan{. ■ 

* A capital noveL'—j9«(^af^ News Letter. 

* Thoroughly interesting.'— FbrAvAtVv Daily Post. 

* Humorous and exciting incidents.'— Newbury Weekly News. 

* A charming story.' — Angler. 

* A lovable book sll over.'- 77k< People. 
'An extremely well told story.' — Sportsman. 

* This breezv, deli^tful book.'— ^cnfcr and Oxou Advertiser. 

* Remarkably pleasant reading.'—Aberdeen Free Press. 

* A lively novti'—Eveninr News and Post. 

* One ofthe best novels of the season.'— Reading^ JiiercMfy. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD &» SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

Days of My Life on Waters Fresh and Salt, and other 
Papers, i vol. Crown 8vo, dr. Illustrated. 

CONTENTS. 
Fresh Water. Salt Water. 

jL Three Thames Trout. I.' Angling in Salt Water. 

II. The Professor and the Salmon. II. Phosphorescent Congers. 

III. FiMrdfSiicU Fish. III. Trout Fishing in the Sea. 

IV. Thirty-five Feet of Pike. IV. 'Longside the Tangles. 
V. In the Murgthal. V. OflFSutherlandshire. 

VI. A Glacier Salmon River. VI. Fly-fishing from the Rocks. 

VII. A Summer's Day on the Ouse. VII. The Bass of the MaebtrSm. 
VIII. A Frosty Day on the Ouae. VIII. * All in the Downs.' 
IX. Cocks and Hens. 

X. After-Dinner Sea*trout. 
XI. Bordering on the Marvellous. 
XII. The Secrets of Success. 

XIII. *Midst Mountains, Midges, and Lochs of Sutherlandshire. 

XIV. On a May Day. 

LONGMANS, GREEN 6» C0„ London and New York. 
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CAVERSHAM BRIDGE HOTEL 
READING-ON-TBAMES. 



THIS Hotel cotnmaml^ extenaive views of the River, and is 
Justly famed for its cuisine and wines. Boating, I^c-Nic 
and other Parties catered for on the shortest notice on moderate 
terms. Boats of every description built to order and on hire. 
The new Steam Launch Bond Fide can now be booked, re- 
gistered for 350 passengers; also the well-known Launches, 
FaskioM, Cav^rsMam^ and Bamaventure, Etc etc 

AU OrtUrs will rueiv€ Prompt Attention, 

Sole Proprietor— A. G. BONA. . 
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